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FOR  A  STRONG  FOOD  FRONT 

RIGHT  NOW,  while  needs  are  fresh 
in  mind,  be  sure  to  check 


Weaknesses  in  production  lines 


\  Needed  Repairs 


\  Necessary  Supplies — Seed,  Cans,  Labels,  Paste, 
Boxes,  etc — for  this  and  next  season 


\  Place  your  orders  at  the  earliest  possible  time, 
It  will  help  your  supply  sources  to  help  you 


All  the  World  looks  to  U  S  for  food — FOOD  to  sustain  our  fighting  forces, 
our  allies,  our  war  workers,  our  civilian  population  and  to  build  back  starv¬ 
ing  occupied  countries  freed.  A  check  up  now,  when  actual  operations 
emphasize  needs,  will  help  maintain  a  strong  Food  Front  to  KEEP  'EM  FED 


This  textbook,  just  published  for 
the  United  States  Navy,  is  the  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  Canned  Food  Manual 
we  prepared  for  the  U.  S.  Army  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps  last  year. 

The  wide  demand  for  this  original 
manual,  as  a  training  aid  and  helpful 
reference  volume,  prompted  us  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  similar  edition  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  This  was  done 
with  the  full  and  complete  co-operation 
and  help  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Supplies 
and  Accounts. 

A  complete  manual 

This  manual  traces  the  development  of 
•commercial  canning  from  its  very  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  present  day.  It  shows  de¬ 


tailed  illustrations  of  the  latest  advances 
in  the  canned-food  industry. 

It  gives  interesting  facts  about  the 
nutritive  values  of  canned  foods  .  .  . 
about  vitamins  and  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  which  these  foods  contain. 

It  provides  a  complete  series  of  charts 
to  simplify  the  task  of  calculating  the 
average  number  of  servings  per  can.  It 
also  tells  the  number  of  cans  of  a  given 
food  required  to  serve  100  men  and  the 
cost  per  individual  serving. 

In  addition,  this  book  emphasizes  the 
proper  methods  of  handling  and  storing 
canned  foods.  It  also  gives  numerous 
hints  concerning  the  most  economical 
and  appetizing  methods  of  preparing 
canned  foods. 


Since  this  manual  was  especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Naval 
Commissary  officers  and  enlisted  men, 
no  copies  are  now  available  for  gen¬ 
eral  distribution.  We  are  convinced, 
however,  that  the  long-term  influence  of 
this  book  will  result  in  a  more  ready 
acceptance  cf  canned  foods — long  after 
victory  and  peace. 


Stop  accidents  NOW 

—  save  Manpower  for  Warpower 

Co-operate  with  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Fund  to  Conserve  Manpower 
by  warning  your  employees  not  to 
take  chances. 


☆  ☆ 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


☆  ☆ 
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Many  new  and  unusual  conditions  will  confront  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  in  the  days  ahead.  We  are  helping  canners 
prepare  for  them,  just  as  we  are  aiding  them  in  today's 
problems — helping  eliminate  bottle-necks  and  get  maxi¬ 
mum  production  and  quality  from  present  equipment. 

In  the  same  way,  our  general  catalog  can  serve  you, 
for  the  present  and  the  future.  Right  now  it  offers  many 
valuable  suggestions  on  machine  operation  and  care — 
to  make  hard-to-get  machines  last  longer. 

And  when  conditions  are  normal  again  and  you  are 
ready  to  modernize  further  —  we  shall  again  be  proud 
to  serve  you  with  the  latest  and  most  advanced  models. 


MAS 

PLUNGER-FILLER 

6 -Pocket  Size 


double  HUSKER 


Fills  any  liquid  or  semi-fluid 
product.  Con  be  built  for 
practically  any  size  or  shape 
of  can,  jar  or  carton.  No  spill¬ 
ing  or  slopping.  Capacity  up 
to  125  cans  per  minute.  Other 
fillers  up  to  300  cans  per 
minute. 


QOAUtY 
kNO  WASHER 


LEWIS 

grader  * 


SUPER  juice 
EXtRACtO* 


COOKER 

COOLER 


\  CONTINUOUS  VEGETABLE  PEELER 

j  Peels  about  3  times  as  many  vegetables  in  a  given  time,  as  former 
1  machines.  Capacity  about  2  tons  an  hour.  Cuts  trimming  costs. 

filler  I  For  potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  turnips,  rutabagas,  etc.  Peels  better, 

I  more  uniformly,  less  waste. 

For  more  detailed  information  on  these  and  other  machines 
SEND  FOR  OUR  GENERAL  CATALOG  PICTURED  ABOVE 


automatic 
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heave  ho 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

100  E.  42nd  Sf.,  New  York  City 
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One  of  a  series  of  posters  reproduced 
to  help  Conners  win  the  war.  FREE!  Send 
for  poster-size  reprints  for  your  plant. 
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EDITORIALS 


VALIANT  SOLDIERS — All  of  us  stand  in  thrilled 
admiration  of  our  armed  forces,  on  land,  sea  or 
air,  for  the  grit  and  determination  that  have 
turned  seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles  into  com¬ 
plete  victories.  The  planning  of  these  battles,  their 
timing  and  their  execution  by  those  same  armed  forces, 
constitute  the  finest  thing  in  all  history,  and  we  well 
may  be  proud  of  them.  For  remember,  not  only  were 
the  waters  over  which  these  forces  had  to  be  moved 
teeming  with  enemy  subs,  the  air  filled  with  enemy 
planes,  and  the  ground  approaches  mined  and  guarded 
by  all  the  latest  mankilling  machines,  but  once  landed 
in  Africa  and  again  in  Sicily,  these  armies  faced  the 
worst  mountains  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  That  is  not 
mere  rhetoric,  but  ask  the  man  who  had  visited  that 
Tunisian  section  of  Africa,  to  say  nothing  of  the  end¬ 
less  deserts  of  sands;  and  consider  the  terrain  of 
Sicily,  with  its  Mt.  Etna,  and  the  savage  wilderness 
of  rocks,  ravines,  trackless  forests  of  underbrush, 
almost  every  foot  devilishly  planted  with  booby-traps, 
pill-boxes  belching  death,  and  carefully  mapped  for 
high  velocity  artillery  to  blast  every  foot  of  the  way. 
That  is  what  our  boys  were  up  against,  and  forced  to 
fight  for  long  hours  without  rest,  often  without  food 
and  without  water.  Did  these  obstacles  stop  them? 
You  know  they  did  not. 

And  what  about  our  splendid  soldiers  of  the  soil,  and 
of  the  canneries,  who  are  facing  the  worst  crop  grow¬ 
ing  season  in  years,  with  floods,  and  drought,  too  much 
sun,  and  not  enough,  and  a  visitation  of  insect  pests 
greater  than  ever  known  before?  With  raw  recruits 
to  meet  these  enemies  and  to  bring  the  victory  we 
must  have  if  our  soldier  boys  and  our  home  folks  are 
to  have  the  foods  they  must  have,  and  enough  of  them  ? 
The  obstacles  they  face,  and  are  overcoming,  bear  a 
very  great  similarity  to  those  faced  and  overcome  by 
the  fighting  boys  on  the  fronts.  Ours  are  the  men 
behind  the  line  without  whom  the  wars  would  be  lost, 
nnd  we  hail  them  with  the  same  pride  because  they 
well  deserve  it.  For  they  are  winning  through,  and 
though  the  battle  has  not  yet  been  won,  they  will  not 
allow  the  attacks  to  stop  them,  but  will  go  on,  full  tilt, 
to  save  every  pound  of  good  food  possible,  in  those 
Imperishable  cans,  that  can  be  delivered  with  the  food 
safe  to  wherever  it  is  needed.  If  they  do  not  reach 
the  ultimate  objective,  the  greatest  output  of  canned 
foods  on  record,  they  will  come  near  it,  and  any  failure 
will  not  be  due  to  lack  of  effort.  That’s  the  kind  of 
foldiers  we  have  in  this  canning  industry.  And  they 


have  good  allies,  the  home-canners,  the  glass  packers, 
the  frozen  food  producers  and  the  dehydrators,  all  are 
enlisted  under  the  same  banner,  and  all  with  the  single 
purpose  to  increase  the  output  of  good  foods.  Our  hats 
are  off  to  them. 

Recently,  in  the  New  York  Times  of  August  2nd, 
1943,  under  “Topics  of  The  Times”  the  writer  speaks 
along  this  same  line,  with  very  good  advice.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  have  given  us  permission  to  reprint,  in  full, 
this  article,  and  we  gladly  do  so. 

Here  it  is: 

The  war  is  also  fought  at  home,  and 
Those  there  is  a  code  for  it: 

Fighting  I  will  not  measure  the  scope  or  extent 

at  Home  of  my  efforts  by  the  clock,  but  by  the 
limits  of  my  strength.  On  production 
line  or  factory  bench,  at  drafting  board  or  office  desk, 
I  will  shake  off  my  weariness  and  work  as  though  I 
were  on  field  of  battle  with  sweat  salting  my  eyes. 
For  here,  too,  is  the  war  fought. 

I  will  not  put  this  war  upon  a  counting-house  basis. 
These  lads  who  part  with  sisters,  mothers,  fathers, 
sweethearts  and  take  the  train  that  carries  them  to  war 
face  every  prospect  but  enrichment.  They  will  emerge 
to  start  lives  over  in  a  world  of  uncertain  opportunity. 
Am  I  better  than  they,  or  more  deserving?  I  will  be 
sparing  in  my  demands,  content  with  small  gains,  and 
reckon  it  within  my  compensation  that  a  duty  well  done 
is  in  itself  a  reward  appropriate  to  these  times. 


I  will  not  complain.  I  shall  expect 
And  End  discomfort,  inconvenience,  yes,  and  even 
My  misery.  But  I  shall  look  upon  these  as 
Grumbling  the  normal  accompaniment  of  war,  the 
routine  cost  of  victory,  and  a  further 
test  of  soldierly  qualities  borne  by  those  who,  without 
uniform,  see  to  it  that  the  supply  vans  get  through. 

I  will  take  care  that  such  minor  grumbling  as  I  do 
is  not  heard  by  those  who  would  like  to  put  a  wrong 
construction  on  it.  I  will  not  play  the  enemy’s  game, 
by  what  I  say  or  do,  before  those  who  are  soft-willed 
and  flabby  in  their  purposes. 

I  lend  no  ear  to  those  who,  innocently  or  willfully, 
spread  counsel  of  defeat  or,  what  is  worse,  accept  the 
battle  as  so  surely  won  that  slackened  effort  will  suffice. 
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I  do  not  abdicate  my  rights  as  a  free 
Politics  man  to  criticize  those  in  public  office,  or 
in  Proper  to  make  my  voice  heard  when  those  in 
Setting  high  place  mistake  their  proper  course 
in  prosecuting  the  war.  But  I  will,  this 
season,  make  sure  that  my  criticisms  do  not  spring 
from  ancient  prejudice.  I  will  not  prejudge  a  man’s 
motives  because  I  happen  to  know  his  party  label.  I 
will  assume  that  both  a  Democrat  and  a  Republican 
can  be  right — and  wrong. 

I  will  see  to  it  that  when  a  minority  wants  to  be 
heard,  its  rights  are  protected.  I  shall  listen  calmly 
to  that  with  which  I  do  not  agree,  and  give  the  firm 
but  temperate  answer  that  the  occasion  requires. 

I  will  inform  myself,  so  that  when  those  in  my  hear¬ 
ing  depart  from  truth  for  partisan  purposes  I  can  by 
setting  forth  the  true  fact  put  matters  straight,  chal¬ 
lenge  rumor  and  contradict  falsehood. 


I  shall  remember  that  the  enemy  is 
Despite  watching  and  listening  to  my  smallest 
Race,  Bias  action  and  word  in  these  days.  He  will 
or  Creed  be  hoping  not  only  to  hear  some  little 
fact  that  provides  the  missing  clue  to 
solution  of  a  battlefront  military  secret.  He  will  also 
want  to  hear  of  some  slighting  word  said  against  a 
Negro,  or  a  Russian,  or  a  Chinese,  to  make  use  of  it  in 
turning  friend  against  friend.  I  will  not  say  such  a 
word,  even  lightly  in  jest.  Friends  in  distant  countries 


are  wondering  sometimes  how  firmly  I  believe  in  what 
I  say  I  am  fighting  for.  Yes,  the  war  is  fought  at 
home,  too. 

I  shall  not  forget  that  there  are  those 
Courteous  about  me  who  are  sometimes  tried  be- 
and  yond  their  endurance,  and  that  even  so 
Patient  small  a  gift  as  a  kind  word  may  help 
them  make  the  crossing  to  the  other 
side.  I  will  be  courteous  when  the  temptation  is  to 
be  gruff  and  brusque.  I  will  be  patient  with  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  those  who  are  less  strong  than  I. 

I  will  not  assume  because  my  neighbor’s  share  in 
the  winning  of  the  war  is  not  immediately  obvious 
that  he  is  necessarily  a  slacker.  I  will  remember  that 
there  are  many  things  I  cannot  understand,  but  that 
idle  talk  will  not  help.  I  will  be  tolerant,  lest  I  too  be 
judged. 


I  will  be  self-exactingly  honest  in 
And  carrying  out  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
Be  Not  letter  of  restrictions  put  upon  my  life 
Afraid  by  war’s  demands,  nor  make  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  non-fulfillment  the  excuse  for 
similar  lack  of  scruple  on  my  own  part. 

I  shall  cling  to  my  faith,  nor  be  despondent.  I  shall 
not  be  afraid.  I  will  wear  the  raiment  of  courage  and 
the  armor  of  self-confidence,  knowing  well  yet  humbly 
that  some  small  lad,  if  none  other,  may  be  looking  to 
my  example. 


GRADE  LABELING  PROVISIONS 
ELIMINATED 

(MPR-306,  Amend.  13,  August  5,  1943) 

Grade  labeling  requirements  have  been 
eliminated  by  the  Ofice  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration  on  certain  types  of  packed 
foods,  peanuts,  the  1942  crop  of  Burley 
tobacco,  and  dry  edible  beans,  to  conform 
to  the  Taft  amendment  to  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Price  Control  Act,  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  announced  Aug.  5. 

In  amendments  affecting  the  labeling 
of  various  commodities,  the  OPA  has 
taken  the  following  actions: 

Packers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
some  fruit  juices  are  no  longer  required 
to  label  their  products  by  grade  on  the 
can  where  more  than  one  grade  was 
marketed  under  a  particular  brand 
name.  Under  amendment  13  to  Maxi¬ 
mum  Price  Regulation  No.  306  (Certain 
Packed  Food  Products)  packers  are  now 
required  only  to  state  grades  on  their  in¬ 
voices.  The  action  is  effective  August 
5,  1943. 

Dry  edible  beans  are  affected  by 
amendment  7  to  MPR  270  (Dry  Edible 
Beans,  Sales  Except  at  Wholesale  and 
Retail),  which  eliminates  the  require¬ 
ment  that  country  shippers  state  the 
U.  S.  grades  (and  State  grades  if  re¬ 
quired)  on  the  labels.  Country  shippers 
are  now  required  to  state  the  grade  on 
the  invoice  in  all  sales,  but  are  permitted 
to  state  it  on  the  label  attached  to  the 
container  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  This 
amendment  takes  effect  August  5,  1943. 

OPA-2870 


OES  UPHOLDS  MEAT  GRADING 

The  outstanding  regulations  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  requiring 
federal  grading  and  grade  labeling  of 
beef,  veal,  lamb  and  mutton  were  re¬ 
placed  by  Regulation  No.  1.  (Grading 
and  Grade  Labeling  of  Meat)  issued 
August  5  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Stabilization.  The  Regulation  simply 
keeps  in  effect  the  grading  and  grade 
labeling  provisions  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  price  regulations  which 
establish  maximum  prices  for  all  beef, 
veal,  lamb  and  mutton  by  reference  to 
uniform  grades  promulgated  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  The  OES 
Regulation  requires  that  all  of  these 
meats  be  graded  according  to  those 
grades  by  federal  graders  and  that  the 
grade  be  marked  on  the  carcass  and  the 
wholesale  cut  and  left  on  the  retail  cut. 

OES  pointed  out  that  the  requirements 
for  federal  grading  and  grade  marking 
had  been  recommended  to  OPA  by  the 
industry  itself  and  welcomed  by  the  in¬ 
dustry  during  the  nine  months  they  have 
been  in  effect  under  OPA  regulations. 
The  Taft  amendment  to  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942  deprived  OPA 
of  its  power  to  require  grade  marking  of 
meats.  This  amendment  was  passed  as 
a  part  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  Appropriations  Act  of  1943.  By  its 
terms  and  as  explained  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  the  amendment  was  only  a 
limitation  on  the  power  of  OPA.  Un¬ 
affected  was  the  power  earlier  granted 
by  Congress  in  the  act  of  October  2, 


1942,  authorizing  the  issuance  of  regu¬ 
lations  by  the  President  to  accomplish 
the  stabilization  of  prices  affecting  the 
cost  of  living.  By  Executive  Orders  that 
authority  and  responsible  for  its  exercise 
has  been  delegated  to  the  Director  of 
Economic  Stabilization. 

The  regulation  issued  by  OES  was 
essential  to  prevent  the  breakdown  of 
existing  cent-per-pound  price  control  of 
meats  and  to  prevent  chaos  in  the  meat 
industi’y  with  sharp  price  increases  to 
civilian  consumers  and  war  procurement 
agencies  alike. 

Without  grade  marking  of  meat  no 
consumer  could  know  whether  he  was 
paying  legal  prices  for  meat,  OES 
pointed  out,  nor  could  any  government 
inspection  staff,  no  matter  how  large, 
possibly  trace  the  cuts  in  a  retailer’s 
showcase  to  the  particular  carcass  from 
which  they  came.  Upgrading  would 
result. 

OES  gave  two  examples  of  how  sharp 
the  price  increases  might  be  if  grading 
and  grade  mai’king  were  eliminated  from 
price  control  over  meat.  The  base  zone 
ceiling  prices  for  beef  range  from  $12.50 
per  hundredweight  for  carcasses  for 
canner  or  cutter  grade,  to  $20.00  per 
hundredweight  for  carcasses  of  choice 
grade.  Without  grade  marking,  the  for¬ 
mer  could  be  sold  as  the  latter  in  a  meat- 
short,  seller’s  market. 
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A  weekly  digest  of  Government  requirements  made  upon  the  Canning  and  Allied 
Industries  for  the  winning  of  the  war. 


GOVERNMENT  REDUCES 
CANNED  FOOD  REQUIREMENTS 

About  6V2  Million  Cases  Released 

The  War  Food  Administration  said 
AuKust  11  that  a  further  reduction  will 
l)e  made  in  the  quantities  of  8  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  canners  are 
required  to  set  aside  from  their  1943 
pioduction  to  meet  Government  require¬ 
ments. 

Under  an  amendment  to  Director  Food 
Distribution  Order  22.4  to  be  issued  soon, 
set-aside  percentages  will  be  reduced  on 
the  following  canned  products:  apples, 
fruit  cocktail,  beets,  sweet  corn,  pumpkin 
oi-  squash,  lima  beans,  and  tomato  puree. 
.Applesauce  is  excluded  from  the  order. 

These  reductions,  which  are  possible  in 
view  of  revised  estimates  on  the  overall 
Government  requirements  for  these  foods, 
will  make  available  to  civilians  approxi¬ 
mately  6 '4  million  more  cases  of  these 
products  than  under  the  present  set- 
aside  percentages. 

Although  the  exact  size  of  1943  pro¬ 
duction  cannot  be  determined  in  advance, 
reduction  in  the  quantity  to  be  purchased 
by  the  Government  increases  the  civilian 
supply  by  that  much. 

Changes  in  Government  requirements 
will  have  no  immediate  effect  on  current 
l  ation  point  values  of  these  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  since  point  values  are 
determined  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
actual,  not  prospective,  supplies. 

The  following  table  shows  the  old  and 
new  reservation  percentages  for  the  8 
products,  with  the  additional  quantity  to 
l)e  available  to  civilians  through  the 
reduction: 

PREVIOUS  SET-ASIDE  PERCENTAGES  AS 
OF  1942  PACK 


I’roduct  Basic  ContinKency  Total 

Apples  .  62  8  60 

Applesauce  .  16  2  18 

I'luit  Cocktail  .  51  7  68 

lUets  .  .S3  6  39 

I.lma  beans  .  37  7  44 

Sweet  corn  .  23  6  28 

I’limpkin  or  squash  20  4  24 

Ti  i.uito  puree  .  25  4  29 


MEW  SET-ASIDE  PERCENTAGES  TO  BE 
ESTABLISHED,  AS  OF  1942  PACK 


Product  Basic  Continuency  Total 

O'ples  .  42  8  60 

'  ppicsauce  . 

!■  rpit  Cocktail  .  30  10  40 

Krets  .  20  6  26 

I  iina  beans  .  21  7  28 

■  weet  corn  .  16  6  20 

impkin  or  squash  11  4  15 

1  "inato  puree  .  17  4  21 


Note:  Contingency  reserves  unchanged 
'  'r  these  products  except  that  for  fruit 
looktail,  which  was  changed  from  7  to 
10  per  cent. 


The  revision  in  the  set-aside  percent¬ 
ages  will  make  available  for  civilian  con¬ 
sumption  400,000  cases  of  Apples,  600,- 
000  cases  of  Apple  Sauce,  1,000,000  cases 
of  Fruit  Cocktail,  900,000  cases  of  Beets, 
400,000  cases  of  Lima  Beans,  2,600,000 
cases  of  Sweet  Corn,  200,000  cases  of 
Pumpkin  or  Squash,  400,000  cases  of 
Tomato  Puree.  AG-67fi 


DRIED  FRUIT  SET-ASIDE  ORDER 
EXTENDED 

Dried  fruit  packers  must  set  aside  for 
Government  procurement  their  entire 
holdings  and  acquisitions  of  7  fruits  dur¬ 
ing  the  1943-44  season  under  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  last  year’s  program,  the 
War  Food  Administration  said  August 
10.  The  dried  fruits  are  raisins,  prunes, 
apples,  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  and 
currants. 

Continuation  of  the  set-aside  provisions 
was  affected  through  extension  of  Food 
Distribution  Order  16  amended  to  in¬ 
clude  dried  currants  and  tighten  other 
provisions. 

The  term  “packer”  includes  any  per¬ 
son  who  has  dried  fruits  flrocessed  for 
his  account,  although  he  may  not  actually 
be  engaged  in  the  business  of  processing. 
Producers  also  are  prohibited  from  sell¬ 
ing  these  dried  fruits  to  purchasers  other 
than  the  Food  Distribution  Administra¬ 
tion  or  a  packer. 

All  of  these  dried  fruits,  except  cur¬ 
rants,  were  reserved  in  packers’  hands 
last  year  to  assure  the  meeting  of  war 
requirements  for  these  concentrated 
foods.  Civilian  supplies  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  this  year,  as  last,  through  the  re¬ 
lease  of  quantities  into  regular  trade 
channels. 

Last  year,  more  than  234,000  tons  of 
dried  prunes  and  raisins  were  released 
for  civilian  consumption. 

RUBBER  FREED  FOR  CLASS 
CLOSURES 

(M-104,  Amended  August  10,  1943) 

All  limitations  on  the  use  of  rubber, 
either  synthetic  or  natural,  as  a  sealing 
medium  for  closures  for  glass  containers 
have  been  eliminated  from  Conservation 
Order  M-104,  as  amended  August  10  by 
the  War  Production  Board. 

This  action  was  taken  because  WPB 
has  been  advised  by  the  Office  of  the 
Rubber  Director  that  adequate  synthetic 
rubber  is  now  available  for  making 
closures  for  glass  containers  for  food 
and  other  items. 


Several  changes  in  the  Order  made  in 
reference  to  food  products  allow  the  use 
of  electrolytic  tinplate  for  closures  for 
packing  of  mincemeat  and  maraschino 
cherries.  Also  under  Schedule  I  of  the 
Order,  which  lists  certain  foods  in  the 
packing  of  which  electrolytic  tinplate 
may  be  used  for  closures,  two  other  items 
are  affected;  (1)  frozen  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  may  now  be  used  without  restric¬ 
tion  in  the  manufacture  of  baby  foods 
and  soups,  and  (2)  “mixed  fruits”  have 
been  added  as  a  classification,  permitting 
the  packing  of  larger  pieces  of  fruit  than 
ordinarily  included  under  “fruit  cock¬ 
tail.” 

The  amended  order  also  provides  that 
“frozen  blackplate,”  in  small  quantities, 
will  be  allowed  for  the  manufacture  of 
crown  caps  for  closures  for  beer  and 
softdrink  containers  during  the  third 
quarter. 

To  make  Order  M-104  a  continuing 
one,  references  to  the  1943  packing  quota 
have  been  removed  and  “calendar  Year 
Packing  Quota”  substituted. 


FRESH  PEACH  SHIPMENTS 
RESTRICTED 

In  order  that  canners  and  dryers 
might  have  sufficient  quantities  of  this 
year’s  crop  to  meet  military  and  civilian 
requirements  for  canned  and  dried 
peaches,  the  War  Food  Administration, 
August  6,  issued  two  orders  restricting 
interstate  shipments. 

FDO  73  stopped  shipments  of  all  free¬ 
stone  peaches  produced  in  California  ex¬ 
cept  Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale  and  Rio  Oso 
Gem  varieties,  which  are  specifically  ex¬ 
cluded.  Interstate  shipments  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  cling  stone  varieties  have  been 
prohibited  since  July  16. 

FDO  74  restrains  shippers  in  the 
States  of  Oregon  and  Washington  from 
shipping  more  Elberta  peaches  out  of  the 
States  for  fresh  consumption  than  they 
shipped  out  in  1942. 


ICE  SHORTAGE  HITS  SHRIMP 
INDUSTRY 

Harold  L.  Ickes,  Coordinator  of  Fish¬ 
eries,  August  12  discussed  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Food  Distribution  Ad¬ 
ministration  means  of  solving  the  ice 
shortage  which  has  tied  up  scores  of 
shrimp  boats  along  the  Louisiana  and 
South  Carolina  coasts. 

Reports  to  the  Coordinator’s  office 
were  that  86  trawlers  and  five  ice  boats 
were  tied  up  at  Buras,  100  trawlers  at 
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Morgan  City,  and  smaller  numbers  at 
other  points  along  the  Louisiana  coast, 
site  of  most  U.  S.  shrimp  production. 
An  undetermined  number  of  vessels  was 
tied  up  in  South  Carolina  ports. 

The  Louisiana  shrimp  industry  is  now 
receiving  only  about  50  per  cent  of  its 
normal  ice  requirements  due  to  the 
shortage  which  has  affected  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  food  business  and  civilian 
consumption  as  well. 

Several  factors  are  to  be  blamed  for 
the  shortage  in  Louisiana,  Charles  E. 
Jackson,  Acting  Deputy  Coordinator,  de¬ 
clared.  One  has  been  the  large  increase 
in  population  in  the  area  because  of 
activities  connected  with  the  war  and 
the  inability  of  ice-producing  firms  to 
obtain  sufficient  manpower  and  facilities 
to  meet  the  extra  summer  demand.  There 
have  also  been  increased  demands  for  ice 
for  shipments  of  fresh  produce  originat¬ 
ing  in  Louisiana  and  for  bananas  passing 
through  the  port  of  New  Orleans. 

0\VI-2S16 


SALMON  PACK  LARGER 

Coordinator  of  Fisheries  Harold  Ickes 
has  announced  that  final  reports  of  the 
season’s  operations  in  the  great  Bristol 
Bay  salmon  packing  area  of  Alaska  show 
a  total  of  1,293,889  cases — the  biggest 
pack  since  1938.  Last  year  operations 
were  curtailed  because  of  war  activity 
in  the  North  Pacific  and  a  lack  of  ship¬ 
ping.  The  1942  pack  was  only  467,192 
cases. 

Bristol  Bay  lies  north  of  the  Alaska 
peninsula.  It  is  the  world’s  chief  pro¬ 
ducer  of  red  salmon  although  other 
species  of  salmon  are  canned  there  in 
small  amounts. 

Reports  from  other  salmon  producing 
ai’eas  of  Alaska  are  also  encouraging 
and  the  total  pack  for  the  Territory  is 
expected  to  be  substantially  higher  than 
last  year. 

Civilians  will  get  only  a  portion  of 
the  salmon  pack  this  year,  as  was  the 
case  last  season.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of 
the  pack  is  set  aside  for  government 
purchase.  OW 1-2310 


TERMINAL  SERVICE  CHARGES 
FOR  HANDLING  AND  STORAGE 
OF  SALMON 

Ceilings  on  the  charges  of  terminal 
operators  and  wharfingers  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  for  the  terminal  services  of 
handling  and  storage  of  canned  salmon 
were  each  increased  one-quarter  cent  per 
case  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  August  11. 

Technically,  the  operators  and  wharf¬ 
ingers  in  these  two  states  ai'e  authorized 
to  charge  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  rates 
and  charges  set  forth  in  the  Seattle 
Terminal  Tariff  and  filed  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Department  of  Public  Service. 


(M  PR-409,  Amend.  2,  August  6,  1943) 

Maximum  processor  prices  for  frozen 
fruits,  berries,  and  vegetables  of  the 
1943  pack  were  revised  upwards  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  August  6 
to  reflect  increases  in  labor  costs  since 
October  3,  1942. 

At  the  same  time,  the  OPA  set  ceiling 
prices  at  the  processor  level  for  the  1943 
pack  of  frozen  apricots,  cherries,  cling¬ 
stone  peaches,  pears,  plums,  fresh 
prunes,  blackberries,  boysenberries, 
gooseberries,  loganberries,  black  raspber¬ 
ries,  red  raspberries,  and  youngberries. 

These  pi’oducts  are  brought  under  the 
provisions  of  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
No.  409,  (Frozen  Fruits,  Berries,  and 
Vegetables,  1943  Pack  and  After)  for 
the  first  time  by  Amendment  No.  2,  effec¬ 
tive  August  6,  1943.  Up  to  the  present 
they  have  been  priced  under  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  207  (Canned  and  Pre- 
.served  Foods).  The  ceiling  prices  for 
these  items  reflect  increases  in  both  raw 
material  and  labor  costs  over  the  1942 
crop. 

REGULATION 

Text  of  Amendment  2  to  MPR  409 
follows : 

1.  Section  2  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

BARRELED  GOODS 

Sec.  2.  List  of  maximum  prices  which 
packers  may  charge  for  frozen  fruits, 
berries  and  vegetables  packed  and  frozen 
in  barrels.  The  maximum  prices  per 
pound,  carload  basis  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
point,  which  packers  may  charge  for  the 
following  frozen  fruits,  berries  and  vege¬ 
tables,  packed  and  frozen  in  barrels  after 
the  1942  pack  shall  be: 

Maximum  price 


Variety  and  su!j:ar  basis:  per  jmund. 

Cherries :  cents 

4  +  1  .  13% 

5+1  .  14 

Blackberries : 

Straight  .  17% 

Boysenberries : 

Straight  .  17% 

Gooseberries : 

Straight  .  13% 

Loganberries : 

Straight  .  17% 


These  rates  and  charges  are  2V2  cents 
per  case  of  48  cans  of  salmon  for  hand¬ 
ling,  loading,  and  unloading,  and  1% 
cents  per  case  for  storage  in  terminal 
warehouses.  OPA  ceilings  hitherto  have 
been  2%  cents  and  1  cent  respectively. 

These  increases  are  manifestly  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  affect  the  price  of  canned  salmon 
or  to  threaten  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  OPA  said.  The  increases  are  per¬ 
mitted  by  Amendment  No.  17  to  Revised 
Supplementary  Regulation  No.  14  to  the 
General  Maximum  Price  Regulation, 
effective  August  10,  1943.  OPA-289Ji. 


Raspberries,  black : 

4  +  1  .  17% 

5+1  .  18% 

Straight  . 18% 

Raspberries,  red : 

4  +  1  .  19% 

6+1  .  20% 

Straight  .  20% 

Strawberries  (Ettersburg  variety)  : 

3  +  1  .  17% 

3  +  1  sortouts .  15% 

4  +  1  .  18% 

4  +  1  sortouts... .  16% 

6+1  .  18% 

Straight  .  19% 

Strawberries  (other  varieties)  : 

3  +  1  .  16% 

3+1  sortouts .  14% 

4  +  1  .  16% 

4  +  1  sortouts .  14% 

5  +  1  .  17% 

Straight  .  17% 

Youngberries : 

Straight  .  17% 


When  a  packer  sells  a  listed  item  on 
a  “no-storage”  basis,  that  is,  at  a  price 
which  includes  only  the  first  month’s 
storage,  his  maximum  price  shall  be  re¬ 
duced  by  %c  per  pound. 

Barreled  products  which  are  not  listed 
shall  be  priced  as  if  they  were  under 
section  3. 

2.  Paragraphs  (a),  (b),  (c)  and  (j) 
of  section  3  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

OTHER  CONTAINERS 

Sec.  3.  Maximum  prices  which  packers 
may  charge  for  frozen  fruits,  berries  and 
vegetables  packed  and  frozen  in  contain¬ 
ers  other  than  barrels — (a)  General  pric¬ 
ing  method.  The  packer  shall  figure  a 
maximum  price  per  dozen  or  other  unit, 
f.  o,  b.  shipping  point,  for  each  separate 
kind,  grade,  style  of  pack,  container  type 
and  size  of  frozen  fruits,  berries,  and 
vegetables,  packed  and  frozen  after  the 

1942  pack,  in  containers  other  than  bar¬ 
rels.  The  maximum  price  for  such  an 
item,  including  all  storage,  shall  be  fig¬ 
ured  by  adding  together  his  “base  price” 
and  his  “permitted  increase  for  miscel¬ 
laneous  costs.” 

BASE  PRICE 

(b)  Base  price.  The  packer’s  base 
price  in  each  case  shall  be  his  maximum 
price,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  for  the  item  under 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  207, 
after  it  has  been  adjusted  for  raw  ma¬ 
terial  costs.  However,  no  maximum  price 
authorized  under  §  1341.202(d)  for  the 

1943  pack  of  any  item  may  be  used.  (If 
the  packer  sold  or  delivered  none  of  the 
1942  pack  of  the  item  between  August  24, 
1942,  and  June  16,  1943,  his  base  price 
shall  be  the  maximum  price,  adjusted  for 
raw  material  costs,  which  he  would  have 
figured  for  the  1942  pack  of  the  item  if 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  207  had 
been  effective  January  1,  1942.)  Adjust¬ 
ments  for  raw  material  costs  shall  be 
made  as  follows: 
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ADJUSTMENTS 

(1)  Adjustment  for  commodities  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration's  raw  materials  program.  In  the 
case  of  commodities  included  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  raw 
materials  program  the  packer  shall  ad¬ 
just  for  raw  material  costs  in  each  case, 
as  follows:  First,  he  shall  determine  the 
weighted  average  cost  for  raw  materials 
used  in  the  1942  pack  of  the  product 
which  he  figured  under  §  1341.202  (b) 
(2)  of  Maximum  Price  Regulation  No. 
207.  If  this  figure  is  less  than  the  price 
at  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  will  resell  the  raw  product  to 
packers  in  that  area,  after  these  figures 
have  been  converted  to  cents  per  dozen 
or  other  unit  of  the  finished  product,  the 
difference  between  them  shall  be  added 
to  the  maximum  price  for  the  item  under 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  207.  If 
this  figure  is  greater  than  that  resale 
price,  after  conversion  to  a  finished  prod¬ 
uct  basis,  the  difference  between  them 
shall  be  subtracted  from  the  maximum 
price  for  the  item  under  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  No.  207.  The  figure  result¬ 
ing  from  this  addition  or  subtraction  is 
the  packer’s  base  price  in  sales  to  pur¬ 
chasers  other  than  United  States  agen¬ 
cies.  (In  figuring  base  prices  in  sales 
to  United  States  agencies,  the  packer 
shall  use  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration’s  purchase  price  for  the  area  in 
which  the  packer  received  delivery  of  the 
raw  materials,  instead  of  the  resale 
price,  when  making  the  foregoing  calcu¬ 
lations.)  Commodities  included  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  pro¬ 
gram  include: 

Beans,  snap 

Corn 

Peas 

Purchase  and  resale  prices  under  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  raw 
materials  program  are  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  may  be 
obtained  from  its  local  State  war  boards. 

(2)  Adjustment  for  commodities  not 
included  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration's  raw  materials  program.  In  the 
ease  of  the  following  commodities,  the 
packer  shall  adjust  for  raw  material 
co.sts  in  each  case  by  adding  to  his  maxi¬ 
mum  price  for  the  item  under  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  No.  207  the  appropriate 
figure  named  in  the  following  table 
(after  conversion  to  cents  per  unit  of  the 
finished  product). 


mum  price  for  the  item  under  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  No.  207. 

Cents  per  pound 

V ariety :  (raw  weight ) 

Cherries  .  8% 

Blueberries  (wild)  : 

Maine.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and 

Massachusetts  only  .  12 

( For  other  blueberry  prices,  see  table 
below) 

Boysenberries  .  12 

Gooseberries  .  8 

LoKanberries  .  12 

Raspberries,  Black  .  13 

Raspberries,  Red  .  15 

Strawberries  (Ettersburtr  variety) .  14 

Strawberries  (Other  varieties) .  12 

Younffberries  .  12 


Dollars  per  ton 


(raw  weiffht) 
.  JfiO 

Pears : 

California  . 

. $«•'. 

.  $75 

(For  other  pear  prices. 

see  table 

below) 

Plums  . 

.  $55 

Prunes,  fresh  . 

.  $40 

Other  varieties . (to  be  announced) 

In  the  case  of  the  following  commodi¬ 
ties,  the  packer  shall  adjust  for  raw  ma¬ 
terial  costs  by  subtracting  the  weighted 
average  cost  for  raw  materials  used  in 
the  1942  pack  of  the  product  which  he 
figured  under  §  1341.202  (b)  (2)  of  Maxi¬ 
mum  Price  Regulation  No.  207  from  the 
weighted  average  cost  for  raw  materials 
used  in  the  1943  pack  of  the  product, 
based  on  not  less  than  the  first  75  per 
cent  of  his  1943  purchases,  and  adding 
the  difference  so  obtained  (after  conver¬ 
sion  to  cents  per  unit  of  the  finished 
product)  to  his  maximum  price  for  the 
item  under  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
No.  207.  However,  the  packer  may  not 
add  an  amount  greater  than  the  figure 
listed  below  (after  the  listed  figure  has 
been  converted  to  a  finished  product 
basis). 

I  Cents  per  pound 


(row  weight) 

Blueberries  (cultivated)  .  3 

Blueberries  (wild)  : 

States  other  than  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Vermont  and  Massachusetts .  3 

Cranberries  .  3 

Currants  .  3 

Dewberries  . 3 

Elderberries  .  3 

Huckleberries  .  3 

Johnsonberries  .  3 

Olympic  berries  .  3 

Dollars  per  ton 
(raw  weight) 

Apricots  .  31 

Pears : 

States  other  than  California,  Oregon 

and  Washington  . 8 

Other  varieties . (to  be  announced) 


Variety :  Cents  per  jtound 

.\sparagus:  (raw  weight) 

California,  Oregon  and  Washington .  1% 

Other  states  .  1 

Spinach  .  0 

In  the  case  of  the  following  commodi- 
uies,  the  packer  shall  adjust  for  raw  ma¬ 
terials  by  subtracting  the  weighted  aver- 
.'ige  cost  for  raw  materials  used  in  the 
^042  pack  of  the  product  which  he  fig- 
.’ved  under  §  1341.202  (b)  (2)  of  Maxi- 
.rum  Price  Regulation  No.  207  from  the 
appropriate  figure  named  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  (after  conversion  to  cents  per 
unit  of  the  finished  product)  and  adding 
the  difference  so  obtained  to  his  maxi¬ 


Commodities  for  which  no  figure  is 
named  continue  to  be  subject  to  Maxi¬ 
mum  Price  Regulation  No.  207. 

PERMITTED  INCREASE 
(c)  Permitted  increase  for  miscellane¬ 
ous  costs.  The  packer’s  permitted  in¬ 
crease  for  miscellaneous  costs  shall  be 
figured  by  adding  the  following  factors: 

(1)  The  packer’s  permitted  increase 
for  labor  shall  be  figured  by  multiplying 
the  “base  price”  for  the  item  by  the 
appropriate  percentage  figure  named  in 
Appendix  A.  However,  for  areas  for 
which  no  percentage  figure  is  named  in 


Appendix  A,  and  for  those  items  which 
are  included  in  the  labor  subsidy  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  that  is,  snap  beans,  corn  and  peas 
sold  to  purchasers  other  than  United 
States  agencies,  the  packer’s  permitted 
increase  for  labor  shall  be  0.  (For  snap 
beans,  corn  and  peas  sold  to  purchasers 
other  than  United  States  agencies,  com¬ 
pensation  for  labor  increases  is  given  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
certain  prescribed  situations.) 

(2)  For  cold-packed  commodities,  an 
additional  one-quarter  cent  may  be 
added  for  each  pound  of  the  finished 
product  in  a  unit  of  the  size  being  priced. 

(j)  Items  sold  on  a  “no-storage"  basis. 
When  a  packer  sells  an  item  of  frozen 
fruits,  berries  or  vegetables  on  a  “no¬ 
storage”  basis,  that  is,  at  a  price  which 
includes  only  the  first  month’s  storage, 
his  maximum  price  under  paragraph 
(a)  shall  be  reduced  by  %c  per  pound 
of  the  finished  product  in  the  case  of 
quick-frozen  items  and  Me  per  pound  in 
the  case  of  cold-packed  items. 

3.  Sections  18  and  19  are  added  to 
read  as  follows: 

REPORTS 

Sec.  18.  Reports  which  packers  must 
file.  Every  packer  shall  file  with  the 
district  or  state  office  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  for  the  area  in 
which  he  is  located  a  statement  showing: 

(a)  The  maximum  prices  which  he 
has  figured  under  this  regulation  and 
the  items  to  which  they  are  respectively 
applicable.  Where  any  maximum  price 
is  figured  on  a  delivered  basis,  he  shall 
also  show  his  price  figured  on  an  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point  basis. 

(b)  A  list  of  all  his  customary  allow¬ 
ances,  discounts,  and  other  price  dif¬ 
ferentials. 

The  statement  for  any  item  shall  be 
filed  on  or  before  August  31,  1943,  or 
within  twenty  days  after  the  maximum 
price  for  it  has  been  established  in  the 
manner  explained  in  section  15. 

RECORDS 

Sec.  19.  Records  which  packers  must 
keep,  (a)  Every  packer  shall  keep  a 
copy  of  the  report  which  he  must  file 
under  section  18  in  order  that  it  may 
be  examined  by  any  person  during  ordi¬ 
nary  business  hours.  Any  packer  who 
claims  that  he  would  be  substantially  in¬ 
jured  by  showing  this  statement  to  an¬ 
other  person  may  file  it  with  the  district 
or  state  office  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  the  area  in  which  he  is 
located,  with  a  statement  explaining 
why  he  would  be  substantially  injured. 
The  information  will  not  be  shown  to 
anyone  unless  withholding  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  purposes  of  this  regula¬ 
tion. 

(b)  Every  packer  shall  keep  for  exam¬ 
ination  by  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration,  as  long  as  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  of  1942,  as  amended,  re¬ 
mains  in  effect,  records  of  the  same  kind 
as  he  has  customarily  kept,  relating  to 
the  prices  which  he  charged  after  June 
16,  1943. 
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4.  Appendix  A  is  added  to  the  regula¬ 
tions,  to  read  as  follows: 

APPENDIX  A— WAR  LABOR  BOARD  ADJUST- 
MENTS  FOR  UlOZEN  FRUITS.  BERRIES 
AND  VEGETABLES 

(PercentaKes  named  are  to  be  applie<l  to  “base 
prices”) 

ARE^tS 


1 

2 

3 

4 

VEGETABLES 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Asparafois  . 

.  3.5 

5 

3.6 

3.0 

Corn*  . 

4.5 

4.0 

4.0 

Peas*  . 

.  3.0 

4.5 

3.0 

3.0 

Lima  beans  . 

.  3.0 

4.5 

4.5 

3.5 

Snap  beans*  . 

.  4.0 

4.6 

4.0 

4.0 

Spinach  . 

.  4.5 

5.5 

4.6 

6.0 

Other  vcKctables  . 

.  6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

FRUITS 

Apples  . 

.  2.5 

2.5 

2.6 

2.5 

Peaches  . 

.  5.0 

.5.0 

6.0 

3.0 

Cherries  . 

.  3.0 

2.0 

2.0 

3.0 

Apricots  . 

3.5 

Grapes  . 

.  3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Other  fruits  . 

.  2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

BERRIES 

Strawberries  . 

.  4.5 

4.5 

4.0 

2.0 

Raspberries,  re<l  .. 

.  1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

1.5 

Raspberries,  black 

.  2.0 

3.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Blackberries  . 

2.5 

2,5 

1.5 

Other  berries  . 

. .  2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

*For  varieties 

indicated  with  an 

asterisk  no 

increase  may  be  taken  for  sales  to  purchasers 
other  than  Unite<i  States  agencies. 

STATES  INCLUDED 
(Others  will  be  added  as  the  facts 
justify  it) 

Area  1  New  York 

Area  2  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

Area  3  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota. 
Area  4  Colorado,  Utah,  Washington, 
Oregon,  California. 

This  amendment  shall  become  effec¬ 
tive  August  6,  1943. 

SEVEN  LABOR  REGIONS 
ESTABLISHED 

War  Food  Administration  announced 
August  12  the  establishment  by  the 
Office  of  Labor  of  seven  regions  for  the 
decentralized  operation  of  the  farm  labor 
program.  Each  region  will  be  headed 
by  a  regional  director,  who  will  report 
directly  to  Col.  Philip  G.  Bruton,  Deputy 
War  Food  Administrator  in  charge  of 
Labor. 

Appointment  of  five  of  the  I’egional 
directors  also  was  announced. 

The  regions,  their  headquarters,  the 
directors,  and  the  states  to  be  served  by 
each  are: 

Region  1,  Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  Maurice 
E.  Hays,  acting  director — Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont  and  Rhode 
Island. 

Region  2,  Montgomery,  Ala.  (director 
not  announced) — Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia. 

Region  3,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Kenneth 
Butler,  director — Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio  and 
Wisconsin. 


Region  4,  Dallas,  Texas  (director  not 
announced) — Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma  and 
Texas. 

Region  5,  Denver,  Colo.,  Charles  F. 
Miller,  acting  director — Colorado,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming. 

Region  6,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Anglim,  director — Arizona,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Nevada  and  Utah. 

Region  7,  Portland,  Ore.,  R.  T.  Magle- 
by,  director — Oregon,  Idaho  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Directors  for  the  Montgomery  (Region 
2)  and  Dallas  (Region  4)  offices  are  to 
be  announced  in  the  near  future.  Pend¬ 
ing  the  opening  of  these  two  offices,  the 
states  included  in  Regions  2  and  4  will 
continue  to  be  served  by  the  temporary 
field  offices  which  were  set  up  on  June 
25  following  the  organization  of  the 
Office  of  Labor. 

Under  the  general  direction  of  Colonel 
Bruton,  the  regional  directors  will  be 
responsible  for  all  farm  labor  activities 
within  their  regions,  except  for  those 
assigned  to  the  State  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  Services.  They  will  supervise 
regional  operation  of  the  interstate  and 
foreign  farm  labor  transportation  pro¬ 
gram,  including  management  of  farm 
labor  supply  centers  operated  by  the 
Office  of  Labor.  AG-677 


NWLB  RULES  IN  CAMPBELL 
DISPUTE 

The  National  War  Labor  Board  August 
10  directed  the  Campbell  Soup  Company 
and  the  United  Cannery,  Agricultural, 
Packing  and  Allied  Workers  of  America, 
CIO  to  include  standard  voluntary  main¬ 
tenance  of  membership  clauses  in  their 
contracts  covering  the  company’s  plants 
at  Chicago,  Illinois  and  Camden,  New 
Jersey. 

Local  80  of  the  union  represents  the 
approximately  4,500  production  workers 
at  the  Camden  plant,  and  Local  194  rep¬ 
resents  the  3,300  workers  in  Chicago. 

The  union  security  clauses  provide  for 
a  15-day  period  after  August  9,  1943,  in 
which  members  of  the  union  who  do  not 
wish  to  remain  members  for  the  duration 
of  the  contract  may  resign  their  member¬ 
ship.  The  Board  also  granted  the  check¬ 
off  to  both  locals.  Industry  members 
dissented  from  the  majority  vote  on  both 
these  issues. 

A  dispute  between  the  company  and 
the  union  at  the  Chicago  plant  over  the 
right  of  union  members  to  wear  union 
insignia  on  the  job  was  decided  by  the 
Board  in  favor  of  the  union.  The  Board 
rejected  the  company’s  claim  that  wear¬ 
ing  the  insignia  constituted  a  threat  of 
contamination  since  union  buttons  or 
other  device  might  fall  into  the  soup  or 
other  food  being  processed  by  union 
members.  The  union  members  were 
granted  the  privilege  of  wearing  union 
insignia  but  the  type  is  to  be  decided 


upon  through  collective  bargaining.  If 
the  company  and  the  union  cannot  agree 
on  the  kind  of  insignia  to  be  worn  the 
matter  is  to  be  referred  to  arbitration. 

The  labor  members  of  the  Board  voted 
against  referring  this  issue  to  collective 
bargaining  or  arbitration. 

The  WLB  deferred  final  decision  on 
the  union’s  request  for  a  wage  increase 
pending  further  study  by  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Division  of  the  Board. 

Recently  some  500  Florida  Citrus 
workers  wei’e  recruited  by  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission  and  sent  to  Camden 
to  help  with  the  company’s  packing 
operations. 


MOVEMENT  OF  CANNED  BEETS 
UNDER  RATIONING 

Due  to  reports  that  the  movement  of 
canned  beets  at  retail  had  slowed  up  as 
a  result  of  rationing,  some  canners  were 
of  the  opinion  that  point  values  should 
be  reduced.  Inquiry  into  the  subject  by 
Wisconsin  Canners  Association  Secre¬ 
tary,  Marvin  Verhulst,  brought  a  reply 
from  OPA  Rationing  Division  that  is  of 
general  interest  to  beet  canners  since  it 
indicates  the  thorough  manner  in  which 
the  division  keeps  track  of  movement 
and  supply  of  each  rationed  commodity. 
OPA’s  reply  follows: 

“This  office  is  aware  that  there  will  be 
an  increased  civilian  supply  of  canned 
beets  this  year.  Our  original  estimates 
of  the  total  pack  this  year  was  7.0 
million  cases.  Government  requirements 
are  2.5  million  cases,  leaving  4.5  million 
for  civilians.  The  latest  information  we 
have,  however,  leads  us  to  believe  the 
pack  will  reach  8  million  cases,  with  a 
consequent  increase  in  the  civilian  supply 
to  5.5  million.  The  result  has  been  an 
increase  in  monthly  scheduled  move¬ 
ments  of  over  80,000  cases  a  month.  The 
5.5  million  cases  available  for  civilians 
this  year  compares  with  6.5  million  in 
1941  and  3.6  million  in  1942.  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  scheduled  and  actual  sales 
from  March  to  June  follows: 

(Thimsands  of  Standard  24/2’s) 

March  April  May  June  Total 
Scheduled  Movement  438  337  635  468  1,778 
Actual  Movement  305  333  527  531  1,696 

These  figures  in  total  indicate  a  close 
correlation  between  scheduled  and  actual 
movements.  Current  surveys  show  that 
sales  of  beets  increased  in  July  over 
June.  Total  civilian  stocks  at  the  Pro¬ 
cessor  and  Wholesaler  levels  on  July  1 
were  2  million  cases,  compared  with  2.8 
million  July  1  of  last  year,  which 
amounts  to  a  decrease  of  two  months’ 
supply.  Furthermore,  shipments  this 
year  are  greater  than  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  last  year. 

Analysis  of  these  data  indicates  that 
at  the  present  time  canned  beets  are 
moving  satisfactorily  in  relation  to  the 
supply  available.  Let  us  assure  you  that 
the  point  value  on  beets  will  be  set  at  a 
level  low  enough  to  enable  the  total  pack 
to  be  moved  out  in  accordance  with  the 
normal  seasonal  demand.” 
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Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 


IF  YOU  ARE  CHANGING 
TO  A  STANDARDIZED 
PACKAGE,  GET  IN  TOUCH 
WITH  STECHER-TRAUNG 


The  post  of  greatest  risk  and  honor 
goes  to  America’s  fighting  forces  in 
the  air,  on  land  and  on  the  sea.  But 
those  of  us  behind  the  lines  must 
play  our  part. 

Our  customers  can  and  must  sup¬ 
ply,  promptly  and  generously,  the 
preserved  vegetables  needed  to  win 
the  war.  The  men  and  women 
on  the  farms,  in  the  factories,  the 
offices,  all  can  contribute. 

We — a  cog  in  the  great  American 
machine — offer  our  experience  and 
resources  to  provide  and  keep  Green 
Pea  and  Lima  Bean  Hulling  Equip¬ 
ment  operating  economically. 


Your  Wartime  Package 
Needn’t  Be  a  Stranger 


Even  though  you  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  a 
new  “standardized”  package,  it  still  is  possible 
to  express  individuality.  Helping  to  preserve  per¬ 
sonality  in  wartime  packages  is  part  of  our  job. 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  retain  brand  name, 
trade-mark  design  and  quality  appeal  in  their 
established  colors  even  though  the  style  of  your 
package  undergoes  a  change. 

We  offer  you  the  benefits  of  experience,  skill 
and  ability  to  produce  packaging  of  various  types 
in  sparkling  Full  Color  at  surprisingly  modest 
cost.  Write  us  today. 

Contractors  to  the  Government — 

War  Work  Comes  First! 


For  over  7S  years, 
headquarters  for 
high  •  quality  litho¬ 
graphed  labels,  box 
wraps,  packets,  fold¬ 
ing  boxes,  cartons, 
merchandise  enve¬ 
lopes  and  cards,  dis¬ 
plays  and  advertis¬ 
ing  materials. 


STECHER-TRAUNG 

LITHOGRAPH  CORPORATION 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 


War  Food  Administrator  Marvin  Jones 
August  10  made  the  following  comment 
on  the  August  crop  report: 

The  July  crop  report  made  it  clear 
that  farmers  in  the  face  of  many  diffi¬ 
culties  had  substantially  met,  and  in 
some  cases  exceeded,  the  crop  acreage 
goals.  During  July,  growing  conditions 
were  favorable  and  current  indications 
are  that  yields  per  acre  in  1943  will  be 
the  second  largest  on  record.  The 
progress  of  the  year’s  production  so  far 
is  gratifying.  The  hard  work  and  the 
determination  of  farmers  have  placed  us 
in  a  position  to  meet  essential  food  needs, 
given  average  weather  from  now  on. 

However,  the  crops  are  still  to  be 
harvested,  marketed,  and  processed,  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  feed  crops,  fed  to 
livestock.  Farmers  will  need  additional 
workers  for  harvest  and  food  processing 
industries  are  short  handed.  The  war¬ 
time  food  problem  is  not  solved,  though 
present  production  prospects  are  en¬ 
couraging. 

BEANS 

BERLIN,  MD.,  Aug.  11 — Limas:  Poor 
stand.  Acreage  off  20  per  cent.  We 
pack  only  from  late  plantings;  too  early 
to  predict  yield  but  cannot  get  a  bumper 
yield  from  poor  stand.  Hot,  dry  weather 
adversely  affecting  prospective  yield. 

GOLDSBORO,  MD.,  Aug.  10 — Stringbeans: 
Harvested  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop. 

siLVERTON,  ORE.,  Aug.  3 — Acreage  100 
per  cent.  Now  in  the  process  of  being 
picked  and  promise  to  be  a  good  average 
crop. 

OCONTO  FALLS,  wis.,  Aug.  5 — Snap: 
Continued  rains  delayed  planting  and 
early  plantings  drowned  out.  Replant¬ 
ing  continued  until  after  July  10.  Severe 
drought  last  three  weeks  in  July  did 
considerable  damage,  but  recent  rains 
have  improved  conditions  greatly.  Both 
Wax  and  Gi’een  Beans  now  producing 
and  quality  excellent. 


CORN 

MORRISTOWN,  IND.,  Aug.  6 — Have  just 
packed  130  acres  Golden  Cross.  Yield 
only  85  tons;  5  cases  less  per  ton  than 
average.  Corn  borer  damage  very  heavy. 
Corn  ear  worms  in  almost  every  ear, 
which  is  unusual  for  this  time  of  year. 
Will  not  have  any  more  corn  until  about 
August  16.  Later  plantings  do  not  yet 
have  corn  borer  and  prospects  now  look 
like  a  good  crop  after  we  get  by  the 
early  plantings. 

SILVERTON,  ORE.,  Aug.  3 — Acreage  75 
per  cent.  Very  poor  growing  season; 
cold  nights. 


OCONTO  FALLS,  WIS.,  Aug.  5 — Sweet: 
Weather  conditions  at  planting  time 
simply  impossible  and  only  a  few  fields 
remaining  from  original  planting.  Re¬ 
plantings  continued  until  a  late  date  and 
only  continued  favorable  growing  condi¬ 
tions  and  a  late  season  can  bring  crop 
through  to  anywhere  near  normal. 

ROCKFIELD,  WIS.,  Aug.  4 — Will  be  short 
this  year.  We  just  had  a  little  rain  but 
it  wasn’t  quite  enough  to  stretch  it,  so 
the  yield  will  be  considerably  short. 


TOMATOES 

CELESTINE,  IND.,  Aug.  6 — In  good  con¬ 
dition  so  far;  just  started  canning  on 
August  4.  A  good  rain  needed  soon. 

MORRISTOWN,  IND.,  Aug.  6  —  Very 
spotty;  total  acreage  of  good  tomatoes 
less  than  last  year.  Will  not  have  any 
volume  until  last  week  in  August  or 
early  September.  Looks  like  we  will  hit 
peak  about  September  15  to  20. 

BERLIN,  MD.,  Aug.  11 — Crop  above 
normal.  Quality  adversely  affected  by 
hot  weather;  fruit  small  and  pale  rather 
than  deep  red.  Acreage  10  per  cent 
over  1942. 

DARLINGTON,  MD.,  Aug.  9 — We  started 
operating  our  canning  factory  on  August 
5  getting  very  nice  quality  fruit  from 
early  setting  of  Southern  plants.  The 
late  crop  is  being  very  much  affected  by 
the  present  drought;  the  late  yield  de¬ 
pends  upon  how  long  the  drought  con¬ 
tinues.  We  use  all  local  help  which 
seems  to  be  very  satisfactory  at  present. 

GOLDSBORO,  MD.,  Aug.  10 — Prospects 
poor  on  account  of  lack  of  moisture. 

SILVERTON,  ORE.,  Aug.  3 — Acreage  85 
per  cent. 

BRISTOL,  PA.,  Aug.  12 — Our  acreage 
looks  fair  considering  the  drought  that 
we  have  had.  We  are  fortunate  in 
having  late  plantings  this  year;  it  ap¬ 
pears  they  are  standing  the  drought 
better. 

MONETA,  VA.,  Aug.  9 — Don’t  believe  we 
will  have  60  per  cent  of  a  crop  in  this 
section.  We  had  enough  tomatoes  to  can 
twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  cases  No. 
2  under  contract ;  if  we  get  half  that  now 
will  do  good.  The  leaves  are  falling  off 
and  the  sun  is  badly  burning  the  toma¬ 
toes  that  are  there.  Help  is  short ;  have  a 
lot  of  15  year  old  boys  and  girls  who 
would  like  to  help  but  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  says  no;  they  can’t  understand  and 
neither  can  I. 

NATURAL  BRIDGE,  VA.,  Aug.  4 — Acreage 
100  per  cent;  prospective  yield  85  per 
cent. 


OTHER  ITEMS 

ORLANDO,  FLA.,  Aug.  10 — Citrus  Fruits: 
The  crop  of  oranges  is  as  large  as  last 
year  and  of  very  good  quality  and  size. 
The  grapefruit  crop,  we  should  say,  is 
about  75  per  cent  of  last  year,  because 
the  Duncan  variety  is  much  lighter,  al¬ 
though  the  Marsh  Seedless  is  of  normal 
crop  as  compared  to  last  year.  You  will 
recall  last  year  there  was  an  abnormally 
heavy  crop  so  that  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  I  should  say  this  year’s  crop 
of  grapefruit  will  be  large  enough,  con¬ 
sidering  the  scarcity  of  labor  for  har¬ 
vesting.  The  tangerine  crop  is  only 
about  65  per  cent  of  last  year,  but  since 
a  considerable  portion  of  last  year’s  crop 
remained  on  the  trees  through  lack  of 
labor  to  harvest  it,  the  present  crop  will 
be  ample.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot 
now  to  have  the  price  ceiling  on  a  uni¬ 
form  per  pound  retail  level  on  a  national 
basis.  It  is  thought  this  will  eliminate 
a  lot  of  the  double  profits  made  along  the 
line  to  the  detriment  of  the  producer.  In 
other  words,  we  will  have  a  better  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  on 
the  producer  level.  Taking  it  all  in  all, 
we  believe  that  the  growers,  the  shippers 
and  the  canners  had  a  satisfactory  year 
last  season,  and  the  prospects  look  all 
right  for  the  coming  year,  barring  some 
unforseen  weather  casualty. 

SILVERTON,  ORE.,  Aug.  3  —  Squash: 
Growing  very  well. 

VANCOUVER,  WASH.,  Aug.  5 — Bartlett 
Pears:  Crop  in  Clark  County  will  not 
exceed  40  per  cent  of  last  year;  Yakima 
about  50  per  cent  of  last  year;  White 
Salmon  district  40  per  cent. 

Prunes:  Heaviest  crop  in  three  years. 
Most  of  the  prune  farmers  working  in 
shipyards,  so  orchards  are  in  poor  shape. 
Availability  of  help  will  determine  the 
amount  of  the  harvest. 

Peaches :  Clark  County  will  have  about 
50  per  cent  of  last  year;  Yakima  about 
80  per  cent. 

OCONTO  FALLS,  WIS.,  Aug.  5 — Table 
Beets:  Early  plantings  drowned  out  and 
later  plantings  may  produce  a  crop  if 
growing  conditions  continue. 

Cabbage:  Late  but  may  come  through 
with  favorable  weather. 

ROCKFIELD,  WIS.,  Aug.  4 — Beets:  Just 
had  a  little  rain  but  not  enough  to 
stretch  it  so  the  yield  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  short.  They  are  small  yet  and  we 
haven’t  started  canning  as  we  would  not 
get  any  cut  beets  out. 

Carrots:  The  above  also  applies  to 
carrots  as  we  had  a  very  dry  spell. 


DEHYDRATORS  DIRECTORS  MEET 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Dehydrators  Association  will  meet  at  the 
Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago,  during  the 
week  of  August  18.  L.  K.  Harper  is 
President  of  the  association. 
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CONTINENTAL  CAN  BUYS  NEW 
PLANT  AT  READING 

To  meet  the  increasing  demands  for 
its  products  The  Container  Company  of 
Van  Wert,  Ohio,  a  division  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Company,  Inc.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  building  from  the  Reading  Iron 
Co.  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  it  was 
officially  announced  today. 

“The  addition  of  this  property,”  stated 
Carle  C.  Conway,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  president  of  Continental  Can  Co., 
Inc.,  “will  extend  the  Container  Com¬ 
pany’s  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of 
Leverpak  and  Fiberpak  fibre  drums  and 
barrels,  which  are  used  extensively  for 
chemicals,  pharmaceuticals,  food,  and 
various  war  products.” 

The  work  of  remodelling  and  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  equipment  is  now  under 
way.  It  is  expected  the  plant  will  be 
ready  for  production  some  time  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  will  eventually  employ  from 
five  hundred  to  six  hundred  people,  the 
announcement  states. 

Originally  founded  in  1905,  The  Con¬ 
tainer  Company  manufactures  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  patented  fibre  drums  and 
l)arrels  for  dry  products,  in  sizes  rang¬ 
ing  from  %  gallon  to  75  gallons.  In 
the  trade  the  company’s  products  are 
recognized  by  the  trade  names  of  Lever¬ 
pak,  Stapak  and  Fiberpak.  Its  modern 
plant  at  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  consists  of 
some  380,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
MOVES  OFFICE 

The  Indiana  Canners  Association  have 
moved  their  offices  from  the  second  floor 
of  the  Occidental  Building  to  Rooms  623 
and  24  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  same 
building.  They  are  very  proud  of  their 
new  headquarters  and  extend  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  all  canners,  brokers  and  ma¬ 
chinery  and  supply  men  to  visit  them. 

McCORMICK  GETS  “E”  AWARD 

McCormick  &  Company,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  spices,  flavoring  extracts  and 
salad  dressings,  of  Baltimore,  have  been 
designated  for  the  Army-Navy  “E” 
Award,  which  will  be  formally  presented 
on  August  25. 

CANNERS  DIRECTORY  ISSUED 

The  1943  edition  of  the  Canners  Direc¬ 
tory,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners 
Association,  has  been  issued  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  association  members.  The 
Directory  lists  the  names  of  canners 
ihroughout  the  country,  location  of 
T'lants  and  identifies  each  company  with 
the  commodities  produced.  Also  listed 
i  re  names  of  officers  of  the  National 
v^anners  Association  and  of  the  State, 
egional  and  commodity  canners  associa- 
’ions,  officers  and  members  of  the  Can- 
’  ing  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association 
and  the  National  Food  Brokers  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Directory  is  available  from 
National  Canners  Association  at  their 
Washington  office  at  a  cost  of  $2.00. 


ROSE  HEADS  LIBBY  SALES 

John  W.  Rose,  for  eleven  years  on  the 
sales  staff  of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 
Chicago,  and  recently  District  Sales 
Manager  at  Houston,  Texas,  has  been 
appointed  General  Sales  Manager  of  the 
company. 


NEW  VIRGINIA  CANNERY  OPERATING 

With  George  Cristall  in  charge,  the 
new  plant  of  The  Henry  County  Canning 
Company  at  Martinsville,  Virginia,  be¬ 
gan  canning  tomatoes  last  week.  The 
entire  production  for  this  year  will  go 
to  the  Government. 


CORN  PRODUCTS  URGE  BOTTLE  RETURN 

In  an  effort  to  help  the  serious  bottle 
shortage,  the  Corn  Products  Refining 
Company  made  an  appeal  for  the  return 
of  all  empty  beverage  bottles  on  their 
“Stage  Door  Canteen”  Radio  Program 
July  29.  This  particular  broadcast 
marked  the  completion  of  one  year  on 
the  air  and  the  special  anniversary  pro¬ 
gram  was  used  to  give  added  weight  to 
the  appeal  to  put  empty  beverage  bottles 
back  into  circulation.  The  “Stage  Door 
Canteen”  is  presented  each  Thursday 
night  over  a  nation-wide  Columbia  net¬ 
work. 


We  Must  Pack  More  Food 
To  Answer  His  Demand 

Overseas,  they  are  demanding  more  and  more  food!  It's 
up  to  the  packers  of  America  to  deliver  it  on  time! 

Increased  production  can  he  had  with  CRCO  Precision 
Built  Equipment .  .  .  it’s  made  to  stand  the  heavy  demands 
now  being  made  on  it  throughout  the  land. 

Plan  now  for  increased  production.  Get  your  order  in 
early  for  new  equipment  and  repair  parts.  Go  CRCO  all 


the  way! 


CmJnnJL 


wet* 


Cemf>anif,  lneorperaf»d 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Office  and  Warehouse,  Columbus,  Wis, 

CRCO  REPRF^ENTATIVES:  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Kaltimure,  Md. ;  Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah;  Jas.  Q. 
Leavitt  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Lenfestey  Supply  Co.,  Tampa, 
Fla.;  W.  D.  Chisholm,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada;  L.  C.  Osborn, 
Harlingen,  Texas. 
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FOR  YOUR  CANNERY  NEEDS 

CONTACT  A.  K.  ROBINS 

A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write,  Wire  or  Phone  your  inquires 


SKIN  PUMP 


PULP  FINISHER 


ROTARY  WASHER 


(  Patented) 

HAYNIE  Hot  Water  Tomato  Scalder 


Combination  Hand 
WASHER-SCALDER 


PULPER 


SEWAGE  PULPER 


BLUE  ENAMELED  PAN 


We  manufacture  more 
than  60  various  types 
of  canning  machinery 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Eatabliahed  1865 


Write  for  copy  of  our  No.  700  Catalogue 


AVARS  New  Perfection  PEA  FILLER 


BLUE  ENAMELED  BUCKET 
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PEA  &  BEAN  WASHER 


CRATE  COVER 


BEAN  CUHER 

(Automatic  Feed) 


PERFORATED  CRATES 


CAN  MARKING  INK 

Distributors  of  approved  can  marking  ink  for  mark¬ 
ing  food  cans  for  purchase  by  the  U.  S.  Army 
Quartermaster  for  overseas  shipment. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  INC. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Eatablithmd  I8S5 


9  Pocket  Tomato  &  Bean  Filler 


BEAN  CUTTER  with  hand  feed 


Write  for  copy  of  our  No.  700  catalogue  (just  off  the  press) 
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Utilize  yoiu  stock  of  old  labels  fox  products  which 
you  no  longer  pack.  Block  out  portions  undesir¬ 
able  and  imprint  information  to  suit  your  particular 
need.  Or,  too,  print  a  1  color  label  on  the  reverse  side 
of  any  type  old  labels  you  may  have.  0\u  imprint 
department  will  be  glad  to  assist  you. 

Conners  everywhere  axe  finding  this  a  profitable 
way  of  disposing  of  old  stocks  and  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  added  storage  space. 

EMERGENCY  or  GOVERNMENT  ORDERS 

PRINTED  1  COLOR  (BLUE  OR  BLACK) 

ON  8  HR.  DELIVERY 

WE  HAVE  A  PRODUCTION  CAPACITY  OF 

1  MILLION  LABELS  A  DAY 

-  LET  US  HELP  YOU  TODAY  - 

STANDARD  PRINTING  &  LITHD6RAPHIN6  CD. 

536-38-40-42-44  WEST  PRATT  STREET 
BALTIMORE _ MARYLAND 


35  Years  of 
Specialized  Service 
in  the 

Prevention  of  Fires 
and 

Mointenance  of  Low 
Insurance  Costs 

for  tho  FOOD  INDUSTRY 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

Chicago,  Illinois 


MORE  POWER 
FOR  WAR 

•  The  tremendous  capacities  of  Indiana  Pulpers,  Finish¬ 
ers,  Juice  Extractors,  etc.,  their  time  and  labor  saving 
advantages  and  the  greater  ease  with  which  greater 
yield  and  higher  quality  of  product  are  obtained  may 
have  over-shadowed  their  economy  of  power.  Indiana 
machines  operate  efficiently  with  less  power  than  simi¬ 
lar  machines  of  comparable  size.  This  means  a  worth¬ 
while  saving,  every  season,  for  every  machine  in  oper¬ 
ation — but  now,  when  saving  power  is  a  vital  element 
in  our  war-winning  program,  it  means  much  more  .  .  . 
Kemeinber,  in  addition  to  their  other  outstanding  ad¬ 
vantages,  Indiana  machines  consume  less  power. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

"Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant" 

INDIANAPOLIS  INDIANA 


HEX-RO  CLEANER 


The  canner  using  Hez-Ro  to  remove  ioreign  matter, 
such  as  pieces  of  pods,  vines,  etc,  from  vined  peas 
or  lima  beans  or  for  cleaning  whole  grain  com  is 
assured  of  a  higher  quality  and  a  better  price  for 
the  canned  article. 

Ask  for  explanation 

THE  SINCLfllR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  Houte” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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same  number  of  soldiers  and  other 
purposes  that  they  required  last 
year.  The  whole  force  is  now 
larger,  and  growing  daily,  with 
added  demands  most  certainly  in 
the  very  near  offing.  Of  course, 
it  may  be  that  the  armed  forces 
are  reducing  the  number  of  canned 
items  in  its  diet;  getting  down  to 
brass  tacks  as  it  were.  In  that 
case  we  may  expect  heavy  in¬ 
creases  in  the  essential  items,  later 
on.  It  takes  a  lot  of  food  to  give 
even  a  small  amount  to  released 
nations — to  Africa  for  instance, 
and  now  to  Sicily,  and  soon  to 
Italy.  No  use  kicking  about  that, 
for  in  such  cases  food  is  actually 
more  important  than  ammunition. 
But  our  armed  forces,  and  the  men 
behind  them,  are  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  in  numbers,  and  their  field  is 
rapidly  widening,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  widen  as  Europe  comes 
under  our  attention.  That  is  a 
market  consideration  that  cannot 
be  ignored.  It  does  mean  less  at 
home,  and  is  one  of  our  burdens, 
so  called. 

The  canneries  everywhere  are 
getting  into  full  stride,  and  will  be 
very  busy  for  the  next  six  weeks 
at  least.  Keep  plugging  away ;  let 
others  do  the  worrying,  but  you 
try  to  get  out  the  very  last  can 
that  you  can  produce  from  a  much 
harrassed  crop,  and  with  not 
enough  labor,  and  many  other 
troubles.  This  is  war  and  you  are 
in  the  midst  of  it.  You  would  not 
flinch  if  you  were  in  the  front  lines, 
climbing  over  mountains,  and  fac¬ 
ing  death ;  and  you  won’t  flinch  in 
doing  your  best  on  your  front  be¬ 
hind  the  lines.  You  might  read 
this  week’s  editorial  with  interest. 

Elsewhere  in  the  issue  we  give 
you  all  the  latest  that  has  come  to 
hand  but  they  are  getting  very 
saving  on  paper  down  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  are  curtailing  all  sorts  of 
reports  and  directives. 

And  you  having  interesting  mar¬ 
ket  reviews  in  the  following  from 
our  expert,  experienced  correspon¬ 
dents.  Not  many,  but  good ! 


ARMOUR  PLANS  MERGE 

A  special  stockholders  meeting  will  be 
held  August  31  to  vote  upon  a  plan  to 
merge  Armour  &  Company  with  Armour 
&  Company  of  Delaware. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Canners  Busy  On  Other  Matters  Than 
Selling — Some  Swapping  of  Goods  Among 
Distributors — But  Small  Deliveries  On  To¬ 
matoes  So  Far — Asparagus  Selling  Well — 
Spinach,  Too— Sweet  Pea  Pack  Ran  to 
Better  Qualities  —  Heavy  Demand  For 
Corn — Pineapple  At  Old  Prices — Sometime 
Before  Salmon  is  Available 

ly  *‘New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  Aug.  12,  1943. 

THE  SITUATION — Busily  engaged 
in  packing  operations,  straighten¬ 
ing  out  shipping  container  short¬ 
ages,  and  grading  of  early  packs 
destined  for  shipment  against 
Government  reservations,  canners 
this  week  were  showing  little  in¬ 
terest  in  the  selling  side  of  the 
market,  although  they  were  under 
continuous  pressure  from  distribu¬ 
tors  for  additional  commitments. 
In  many  cases,  however,  packers 
who  are  pressed  for  additional 
storage  space  have  been  shipping 
out  canned  foods  against  orders  al¬ 
ready  confirmed  in  the  jobbing 
trade.  In  some  instances,  price 
adjustments  on  these  packs  are 
provided  for  after  the  pricing  pic¬ 
ture  for  the  new  packs  has  been 
completely  clarified.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  distributors  are  showing  in¬ 
creasing  concern  over  the  unfavor¬ 
able  pack  reports  with  respect  to 
new  canned  fruits,  both  on  the 
West  Coast  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Jobbers  are 
much  concerned  over  their  canned 
foods  inventories,  and  buying  in¬ 
terest  in  the  general  line  will  con¬ 
tinue  keen  until  canners  are  down 
to  bare  floors.  Private  label  fruit 
lines  will  not  be  as  well  rounded 
out  this  year  as  the  trade  would 
like.  Salmon  situation,  however, 
is  improved.  Distributors  continue 
on  the  alert  for  offerings  of  can¬ 
ned  foods  at  resale  and  a  little 
evening-off  in  stocks  is  still  being 
done.  Locally,  jobbers  who  found 
themselves  long  on  grapefruit 
juice  have  been  doing  a  little  sell¬ 
ing  this  week.  Nationally,  there 
is  still  some  “swapping”  being 
done  between  jobbers  in  various 
regions,  involving  the  cutting 
down  of  stocks  of  some  lines  which 
are  not  moving  well  in  certain 


areas  under  rationing  for  goods 
which  are  in  demand.  The  demand 
situation,  fortunately,  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  lacking  in  uniformity  nationally 
to  permit  of  such  localized  evening- 
up  activity. 

TOMATOES — Canner  offerings  of 
new  pack  eastern  tomatoes  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  short  side,  with  pack¬ 
ers  struggling  with  many  problems 
this  season,  not  the  least  of  which 
has  been  the  purchase  of  desirable 
canning  stocks  at  prices  that  will 
permit  them  to  pack  and  sell  under 
existing  ceilings.  As  a  result,  job¬ 
bers  are  still  finding  it  difficult  to 
place  commitments  for  the  new 
pack.  Jobbers  are  hopeful,  how¬ 
ever,  that  as  packing  and  grading 
progresses,  the  market  may  show 
at  least  a  brief  flash  of  the  “free 
selling”  which  normally  charac¬ 
terizes  the  canned  tomato  situation 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  are 
prepared  to  step  in  at  ceiling  levels 
to  secure  replacements  and  sea¬ 
sonal  floor  stocks. 

ASPARAGUS — There  has  been  a 
good  demand  for  asparagus  follow¬ 
ing  the  recent  adjustment  of  ceil¬ 
ing  prices.  California  packers  have 
done  a  good  business  in  natural 
2s  at  ceiling  levels  of  $3.09  for 
colossal,  mammoth,  large  and  me¬ 
dium,  and  $2.78  for  the  small,  with 
blended  sizes  ranging  $3.01  to 
$3.19.  All  green  in  2s  is  quoted 
at  ceiling  of  $3.62  for  colossal, 
$3.60  for  mammoth,  $3.52  for 
large,  $3.42  for  medium,  and  $3.34 
for  small.  There  is  a  good  demand 
for  square  tins,  which  are  not 
available  in  any  large  way  this 
season,  and  10s  are  also  coming  in 
for  a  good  demand  at  full  ceiling 
levels. 

SPINACH — Jobbers  are  also  in 
the  market  for  new  pack  Cali¬ 
fornia  spinach  in  a  good  way,  and 
full  ceilings  of  $1.54  for  fancy 
21/os  and  $5.38  for  fancy  10s,  both 
f.  o.  b.  canneries,  are  being  paid, 
with  distributors  seeking  prompt 
shipment.  Shortness  of  supplies 
in  the  East  is  stimulating  interest 
in  the  West  Coast  pack,  and  the 
trade  is  thankful  that  cross-haul¬ 
ing  bars  under  discussion  some 
months  back  have  not  yet  ma¬ 
terialized. 
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BEANS — The  trade  is  seeking  to 
place  business  on  new  pack  south¬ 
ern  stringless  beans  in  heavy 
volume,  and  orders  far  exceed  the 
potential  canner  offerings.  It  is 
indicated  that  short  deliveries  will 
he  the  order  of  the  day,  particu¬ 
larly  on  top  qualities,  with  full 
ceilings  prevailing  in  all  trans¬ 
actions. 

PEAS — Reports  from  the  mid¬ 
west  indicate  that  the  pack  of 
sweets  has  run  heavily  to  top 
grades,  which  insures  distributors 
a  better  showing  on  their  private 
label  lines  than  many  had  antici¬ 
pated.  Offerings  of  peas  in  the 
East,  however,  continue  short, 
with  the  trade  hopeful  that  volume 
offerings  will  materialize  after 
canners  get  their  deliveries  against 
government  contracts  taken  care 
of. 

CORN — Jobbing  demand  for  new 
pack  eastern  corn  continues  heavy, 
but  it  is  evident  that  this  demand 
will  not  be  met.  Reports  from  the 
Tri-States  quote  canners  as  pre¬ 
dicting  that  their  pack  will  not  be 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  last  year’s 
production,  which  has  resulted  in 
a  virtual  halt  of  canner  offerings, 
and  postings  indicating  sharp  pro¬ 
rating  on  orders  already  accepted 
from  the  civilian  trade. 

PINEAPPLE  —  With  Hawaiian 
packers  still  quoting  the  same 
prices  as  applied  during  the  past 
season,  jobbers  have  been  snap¬ 
ping  up  whatever  allocations  have 
been  available  thus  far.  The  heavy 
potential  demand  for  the  Hawaiian 
pack  is  indicated  by  the  fancy 
prices  which  the  trade  has  been 


paying  this  season  for  Cuban  pack. 

CHERRIES — From  present  indica¬ 
tions,  many  canners  will  not  be  in 
position  to  confirm  any  canned  red 
sour  pitted  cherries  to  the  civilian 
trade,  and  distributors  in  conse¬ 
quence  are  turning  their  attention 
to  the  quick-frozen  packs,  prices 
for  which  were  established  a  week 
ago.  Meanwhile,  carryover  r.s.p. 
cherries  have  disappeared  from  the 
resale  market. 

CALIFORNIA,  NORTHWEST  FRUITS 
— Canners  are  running  at  peak 
capacity,  within  existing  limita¬ 
tions  of  raw  fruit  supplies,  and  re¬ 
ports  on  pack  totals  continue  to  be 
disappointing.  From  present  indi¬ 
cations,  early-season  estimates  that 
the  1943  pack  would  run  30  per 
cent  or  more  below  1942  will  be 
fully  borne  out,  and  the  losses  will 
be  more  substantial  in  the  case  of 
some  fruits.  Canners  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  the  selling  end  of  the 
game  thus  far,  and  are  devoting  all 
of  their  attention  to  processing, 
with  many  of  the  canning  com¬ 
panies  having  turned  out  virtually 
their  entire  office  forces  to  work 
in  the  canneries  in  an  effort  to 
build  up  the  short  labor  supply 
available  for  the  processing  of  this 
season’s  packs. 

SALMON — The  trade  is  pressing 
canners  for  early  commitments  on 
new  pack  Alaska  salmon,  and  has 
been  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
heavy  runs  in  Alaska  thus  far  in 
the  season.  Reports  from  Seattle, 
however,  indicate  that  it  will  be 
some  time  before  canners  take  up 
the  selling  and  allocation  problem 
for  the  civilian  trade.  At  the  mo¬ 


ment,  canners  participating  in  the 
“pooled”  packing  program  in 
Alaska  are  busily  engaged  in  pack¬ 
ing,  shipping,  and  warehousing 
salmon,  and  the  next  order  of  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  labeling  and  casing  of 
salmon  for  government  account, 
after  which  the  needs  of  the  job¬ 
bing  trade  will  come  in  for  atten¬ 
tion. 

OTHER  SEAFOOD  —  Jobbers  are 
still  urging  West  Coast  packers  to 
speed  up  shipments  of  tuna,  de¬ 
mand  for  this  fish  being  at  a  sea¬ 
sonal  high  at  this  time.  The  over¬ 
all  shortage,  however,  has  not  yet 
been  substantially  relieved.  Dis¬ 
tributors  seeking  additional  sup¬ 
plies  of  Maine  sardines  are  finding 
the  going  tough,  packers  having 
little  or  no  fish  available  for  re¬ 
lease.  A  record  pack  of  pilchards 
in  California  is  indicated  for  the 
current  season,  and  this  item  will 
come  in  for  more  merchandising 
emphasis  in  the  jobbing  trade. 
Shrimp  and  oysters  about  at  the 
cleanup  stage  at  canneries,  with 
jobbers  seeking  resale  offerings, 
without  much  success. 


FOOD  CHEMIST  WANTED 

Opportunity  for  an  experienced  food 
chemist  and  quality  control  man.  Our 
company  is  looking  for  a  man  with  the 
ability  to  manage  and  control  produc¬ 
tion  of  specialty  food  products.  At  least 
10  years  experience  and  a  knowledge  of 
formulae  desired.  We  are  offering  an 
excellent  salary  to  the  man  who  qual¬ 
ifies.  Our  main  plant  is  located  in  the 
Philadelphia  area.  Write  full  parti¬ 
culars  to  Box  No.  4.^56, 

The  (banning  Trade 


To  assist  you — 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpfiil  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 


HYDRAULIC  □fVATORS:  BciUa  Ouipiiian  HydicniUc 
□•▼oton  hoT*  b—a  used  »ucc— fully  lo  •UtoI*  p«<b 
thru  1600  fo«t  oi  tubing  without  domago.  at  Tory  low 
coat  Con  bo  uaod  for  boons,  wholo  grain  com.  otc. 
Entiro  systom  can  bo  thoroughly  storiliiod  undor  pros, 
auro  of  Uto  atoam  up  to  280"  F.  Motor  or  bolt  driro. 
Writo  Borlin  Chapmon  COm  Bodln.  WIsconain. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

All  Busy — Can’t  Cold-Storage  As  Many 
Bartletts  As  Would  Like  —  Want  Dry 
Beans  —  Good  Crop  in  Sight  —  The  Fish 
Figures — Formula  for  Pricing  Eases  Wor¬ 
ries — Peaches  On  Their  Own — Peas  Being 
Allotted  Without  Price — Ceilings  on  Wages 

of  Tomato  Crowing  Labor? — Notes. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  12,  1943. 

CANNING — Fall  canning  opera¬ 
tions  are  getting  into  full  swing  in 
Northern  and  Central  California 
on  fruits,  vegetables  and  sardines 
and  will  soon  reach  peak  propor¬ 
tions  on  some  items.  Bartlett  pears 
have  ripened  earlier  than  usual 
and  lack  of  adequate  cold  storage 
space  is  preventing  canners  from 
handling  as  much  of  this  fruit  as 
they  would  like.  The  canning  of 
tomatoes  is  getting  under  way  and 
the  sardine  season  is  off  to  an  un¬ 
expectedly  good  start. 

LABOR — A.  W.  Fames,  president 
of  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  recently  advised  stockholders 
that  this  concern  was  unable  to 
process  all  the  early  vegetables 
offered,  owing  to  the  labor  short¬ 
age.  He  said  that  the  corporation’s 
1943  pack  will  be  considerably 
lighter  than  last  year’s  record 
pack.  The  report  had  but  one  op¬ 
timistic  note  and  that  was  in  touch¬ 
ing  on  the  salmon  situation.  He 
said  that  from  all  indications  the 
Alaskan  pack  would  be  ahead  of 
that  of  recent  years  and  that  a 
good  share  of  this  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  civilian  use. 

DRY  BEANS — Canners  are  back 
in  the  California  market  for  dry 
beans  and  Small  Whites  are  in 
marked  demand  at  the  full  ceiling 
price  of  $5.80  per  hundred  pounds 
rail  basis.  Old  customers  are  fa¬ 
vored  by  holders,  so  some  buyers 
are  finding  difficulty  in  getting  ade¬ 
quate  supplies.  Baby  limas  are 
priced  at  $6.70  and  Pinks  at  $6.00, 
with  both  in  demand  by  canners. 
The  new  crop  is  coming  along  in 
good  shape  and  early  estimates 
place  the  probable  output  at  5,500,- 
000  sacks,  as  compared  with  a 
production  of  4,494,000  sacks  in 
1942. 


STATISTICS — The  annual  statis¬ 
tical  report  on  fresh  and  canned 
fisheries  products  for  California 
for  1942,  along  with  the  sardine 
canning  and  reduction  plant  report 
for  the  season  of  1942-43,  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Marine  Fisheries,  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Department  of  Natural  Re¬ 
sources.  The  total  fish  catch  made 
in  State  waters  and  off  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  coast  amounted  to  1,080,- 
010,612  pounds  and  fish  taken  in 
waters  south  of  the  International 
Boundary  swelled  the  total  to 
1,171,514,793  pounds.  The  total 
canned  pack  amounted  to  6,941,- 
643  cases,  valued  at  $67,432,689. 
The  sardine  pack  for  the  season  of 
1942-43  amounted  to  3,704,890 
cases,  made  up  of  1,400,294  cases 
of  one-pound  ovals  and  2,304,596 
cases  of  other  sizes  reduced  to  the 
equivalent  of  one-pound  ovals.  The 
pack  in  sizes  other  than  one-pound 
ovals  was  the  largest  ever  made 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
previous  season.  The  pack  for  the 
calendar  year  1942  included  2,054 
cases  of  clams,  7,926  cases  of  clam 
juice,  614,190  cases  of  mackerel, 
20,058  cases  of  shad,  4,887  cases  of 
shad  roe,  941  cases  of  squid  and 
197,403  cases  of  pet  food. 

The  British  Columbia  salmon 
pack  is  coming  along  in  good  shape 
with  a  pack  to  July  31  reported  at 
210,649  cases.  Of  this  quantity 
112,236  cases  were  Reds  or  Sock- 
eyes.  The  pack  is  smaller  than  in 
recent  years,  but  this  was  not 
unexpected. 

Now  that  canners  have  the  for¬ 
mula  for  pricing  their  packs  of 
canned  fruits  they  are  able  to  give 
almost  their  undivided  attention  to 
the  operating  end  of  the  business. 
Some  are  not  giving  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  civilian  trade  busi¬ 
ness  since  they  do  not  expect  to 
pack  much  more  than  Government 
requirements.  Reports  are  general 
that  canned  packs  are  falling  be¬ 
low  those  of  last  year  to  a  corre¬ 
sponding  date,  with  the  inefficiency 
of  labor  blamed  largely  for  the 
showing.  Plants  are  well  manned 
but  most  of  the  labor  is  inexperi¬ 
enced. 

PEACHES — Plans  for  a  market¬ 
ing  order  covering  canning  cling 
peaches  have  been  abandoned  for 


the  season.  Canners  were  willing, 
both  in  number  and  in  tonnage,  to 
again  make  use  of  a  plan  which 
included  grading  on  a  uniform 
basis  by  inspectors  of  the  Peach 
Advisory  Committee,  and  this  was 
favored  by  more  than  the  required 
number  of  growers,  but  the  re¬ 
quired  tonnage  could  not  be  signed 
up.  The  result  is  that  grading  is 
being  done  by  each  canner  indi¬ 
vidually  and  results  are  far  from 
uniform.  Some  canners  are  prov¬ 
ing  more  strict  in  their  grading 
work  than  the  regular  inspectors 
were  formerly,  while  others  are 
more  lax  and  growers  are  sending 
them  “everything  but  the  trees.’’ 

PEAS — The  California  Packing 
Corporation  is  making  allotments 
on  its  higher  grades  of  peas,  but 
without  a  price.  The  lower  grades 
are  selling  at  the  flat  prices  named 
some  time  ago.  The  main  concern 
is  to  see  that  the  requirements  of 
regular  customers  are  met  as  fully 
as  possible. 

CEILINGS  ON  FARM  LABOR  — 
Public  hearings  will  be  held  during 
the  week  at  Sacramento  and  in  the  j 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  ceilings  should  be  \ 
imposed  on  wages  in  the  tomato 
growing  industry.  Should  ceilings 
be  set  it  would  be  the  first  time  in 
months  that  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  control  farm  labor  costs 
over  a  wide  area  and  might  set  a 
precedent  for  other  crops.  Growers 
have  been  competing  for  labor  and 
prices  have  been  boosted,  with 
much  pirating  of  labor  reported. 
The  hearings  will  be  held  by  the 
California  Agricultural  Wage 
Board,  Dave  Davidson,  chairman. 

PEARS — A  marketing  order  for 
fall  and  winter  pears  for  canning 
went  into  effect  August  8,  under 
the  direction  of  the  California 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Several  changes  from  previous 
pear  marketing  orders  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  new  agree¬ 
ment.  The  order  will  be  effective 
for  three  years,  instead  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  one  year,  the  number  of 
members  of  the  advisory  board  has 
been  increased  to  11,  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  on  inspection  and  grading 
to  10  and  provisions  have  been 
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made  to  provide  for  changes  in 
grading  after  the  1943  season  if 
these  are  found  advisable. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shortages  of  All  Kinds  of  Goods — Shrimp 
Generally  Too  Small — Serious  Interruption 
to  Shrimpers  in  the  Scarcity  of  Ice — The 
Season  Is  Open. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Aug.  12,  1943. 

SHORTAGE  OF  MERCHANDISE — 

“Every  day  in  every  way  goods 
are  getting  scarcer  and  scarcer.” 

This  is  not  only  the  case  with 
canned  foods,  but  all  merchandise 
generally  has  been  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  scarcer. 

In  the  line  of  food,  coffee  has 
been  taken  off  the  ration  list  and 
sugar  has  eased  some,  but  tea  is 
getting  harder  and  harder  to  get, 
as  also  corn  meal,  and  the  supply 
of  beef  and  fish  in  the  retail  mar¬ 
kets  is  irregular  and  limited.  Some 
vegetables  are  unavailable. 

Dry  goods,  shoes  and  hardware 
are  available  in  small  quantities. 

This  is  not  a  protest  against 
rationing  of  goods,  but  a  warning 
that  we  have  to  look  for  even 
greater  privation  and  sacrifice  as 
the  war  continues,  and  we  civilians 


will  have  to  be  prepared  to  bear 
our  portion,  which  is  light  com¬ 
pared  to  the  hardship,  privation 
and  sacrifice  which  our  brave  boys 
are  going  through  in  the  fighting 
front. 

How  long  is  it  going  to  last?  No 
one  knows,  but  the  end  is  not  in 
sight  and  as  long  as  the  end  is  so 
indefinite,  we  have  to  look  for 
further  reduction  in  our  merchan¬ 
dise  supply,  because  our  civilian 
manpower  is  being  reduced  and  the 
war  demand  increased. 

ICE — One  of  the  drastic  effects 
of  this  lessened  manpower  upon 
the  shrimping  industry  in  par¬ 
ticular,  is  the  serious  lack  of  ice 
for  use  in  the  shrimpers’  boats.  As 
is  known,  all  shrimp  are  very 
perishable,  and  must  be  iced-down 
as  soon  as  taken  from  the  water  if 
they  are  to  be  delivered  to  the 
canneries  in  good  condition.  Ice  is 
so  short  that  many  boats  cannot 
shrimp,  and  there  would  seem  slim 
chance  for  any  change,  for  the 
better. 

SHRIMP — The  Fall  shrimp  sea¬ 
son  opened  in  Alabama  on  August 
5  and  the  shrimpers  are  now 
allowed  to  trawl  in  the  bays,  lakes, 
bayous  and  rivers  of  the  State, 
which  was  prohibited  during  the 
closed  season  and  the  boats  had  to 
go  out  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
shrimp,  three  miles  off  shore. 


which  is  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State. 

The  closed  season  is  a  conserva¬ 
tion  measure  to  protect  small  or 
baby  shrimp,  which  are  not  mar¬ 
ketable,  from  being  destroyed. 

The  production  of  shrimp  in  the 
Gulf  States  increased  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Galveston,  where  there 
were  less  shrimp  produced  this 
past  week  than  the  previous  one. 

The  bulk  of  the  shrimp  produced 
were  small  size  and  very  few  me¬ 
dium  and  large  shrimp  are  avail¬ 
able.  However,  this  is  the  case 
each  year,  because  the  shrimp  in 
the  bays,  lakes,  bayous  and  rivers 
are  small  and  they  get  larger  as 
the  season  advances. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
shrimp,  although  a  salt  water  crus¬ 
tacean,  spawn  up  the  rivers  and 
fresh  water  streams  and  the  baby 
shrimp  hunt  more  and  more  brack¬ 
ish  water  of  the  bays  and  lakes  as 
they  grow  larger  and  the  adult 
shrimp  stays  in  strictly  salt  water. 

Alabama  canneries  have  been 
closed  down  and  very  few  of  the 
seafood  canneries  in  the  other 
states  have  been  in  operation,  but 
since  the  fall  shrimp  season  opened 
on  August  5,  a  good  many  of  the 
factories  in  Alabama,  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  have  started  up  and 
the  Fall  shrimp  pack  is  getting 
under  way. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  Canning 


equipment 


Tmi  ]E  lU  Nnc  nriE  ]d»  C  lOtiwiip-AVKr'r  Westminster,  JAd. 

HUSK  ERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


For  speed,  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

**Thty  hmve  eimything  with  hmlf  the  pmrtt” 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 


i  I.. 

I  THE  1943  DIRECTORY  OF  CAHNERS 

;  NOW  READY !  Enter  your  order  for  the  34th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 

from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent  authorities. 
The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed  free  to  members  of  the 
i  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is 

i  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  in¬ 
terested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

i  NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION,  1739  H.  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

i  PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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CANNED  FOODS  CEILING  PRICES 


Dollars  and  cents  ceilings  at  the  canner  level  as  established 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in  respective  regulations 
as  stated.  All  prices  are  maximum,  per  dozen  cans,  f.o.b. 
cannery,  unless  otherwise  specified,  subject  to  customary  dis¬ 
counts  and  differentials  to  purchasers  of  different  classes. 


CANNED  CORN 

(MPR  306,  Amendment  9,  July  6,  1943) 


Whole  Grain,  all  varieties  Reeion  I  Region  II  Region  III  Region  IV 


Fancy  (A)  No.  2 . 

.  1.36 

1.31 

1.386 

1.29 

12-ounce  vacuum  ... 

.  1.31 

1.26 

1.336 

1.24 

No.  10  . 

.  6.80 

6.66 

6.90 

6.45 

Ex.  Std.  (B)  No.  2 . 

.  1.26 

1.21 

1.286 

1.19 

12-ounce  vacuum  ... 

.  1.21 

1.16 

1.236 

1.14 

No.  10  . 

.  6.30 

6.05 

6.40 

5.96 

Std.  (C)  No.  2 . 

.  1.16 

1.11 

1.186 

1.09 

12-ounce  vacuum  ... 

.  1.11 

1.06 

1.136 

1.04 

No.  10  .  6.80 

Cream  Style,  except  Ever  Gr.  and  Narrow  Gr. 

6.66 

6.90 

6.46 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2 . 

.  1.26 

1.21 

1.285 

1.19 

12-ounce  vacuum  ... 

.  1.21 

1.16 

1.236 

1.14 

No.  10  . 

.  6.30 

6.06 

6.40 

5.96 

Ex.  Std.  (B)  No.  2 . 

.  1.16 

1.11 

1.186 

1.09 

12-ounce  vacuum  ... 

.  1.11 

1.06 

1.186 

1.04 

No.  10  . 

.  6.80 

6.66 

6.90 

6.46 

Std.  (C)  No.  2 . 

.  1.06 

1.01 

1.086 

.99 

12-ounce  vacuum  ... 

.96 

1.036 

.94 

No.  10  . 

Cream  Style,  Evergreen 

.  6.30 

and  Narrow  Grain 

6.06 

5.40 

4.96 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2 . 

.  1.16 

1.11 

1.186 

1.09 

12-ounce  vacuum  ... 

.  1.11 

1.06 

1.136 

1.04 

No.  10  . 

.  6.80 

6.56 

6.90 

5.46 

Ex.  Std.  (B)  No.  2 . 

.  1.11 

1.06 

1.136 

1.04 

12-ounce  vacuum  .... 

.  1.06 

1.01 

1.086 

.99 

No.  10  . 

.  6.66 

6.30 

6.66 

6.20 

Std.  (C)  No.  2 . 

.  1.06 

1.01 

1.086 

.99 

12-ounce  vacuum  ... 

.96 

1.036 

.94 

No.  10  . 

.  6.30 

5.05 

6.40 

4.95 

Substandards :  2’s, 

10c ;  lO’s,  50c  per  dozen 

less 

than  maximum 

prices 

standard  grade. 


Region  I — Maine,  New  Hampshire. 

Region  II — Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Michigan,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Nevada,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  that  portion  of  Idaho  not  included  in 
Region  III. 

Region  III — Washington,  Oregon,  California  and  Southwestern  Idaho 
(Washington,  Payette,  Gem,  Canyon,  Ada  and  Omyhee  Counties). 

Region  IV — All  States  not  included  in  Regions  I,  II,  and  III. 


CANNED  TOMATOES 

(MPR  306,  Amendment  9,  July  5,  1943) 


Region  I  Region  II  Region  III  Region  IV  Region  V 


Fancy  (A)  No.  2 .  1.326  1.30  1.226  1.26  1.276 

No.  2%  .  1.776  1.76  1.676  1.70  1.726 

No.  10  .  6.30  6.20  6.86  6.96  6.06 

Ex.  Std.  (B)  No.  2  1.126  1.10  1.026  1.06  1.076 

No.  2%  .  l.BO  1.476  1.40  1.426  1.46 

No.  10  .  6.36  6.26  4.90  6.00  6.10 

Std.  (C)  No.  2 .  1.026  1.00  .926  .96  .976 

No.  2%  .  1.376  1.36  1.276  1.30  1.326 

No.  10  .  4.86  4.76  4.40  4.60  4.60 

Substandards:  2's,  10c;  2V^’s,  nVic;  lO’s,  60c  per  dozen  less  than  maximum 


prices  for  standard  grade. 


Region  I — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York  and  Northern  Pennsylvania  (all  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  not  included  in  Region  II). 

Region  II — Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Southern  Pennsylvania 
(Bucks,  Montgomery,  Philadelphia,  Delaware,  Chester,  Lancaster,  York, 
Cumberland,  Adams,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Bedford  and  Somerset  Counties). 

Region  III — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

Region  IV — Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Nevada. 

Region  V — Oregon,  Washington  and  California. 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

(MPR  806,  Amendment  2,  3-6-48) 


Florida 
Govt.  Other 

Texas 

Govt.  Other 

West  Coast 
Govt.  Other 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2,  Natural . 

1.07% 

1.12% 

1.07% 

1.12% 

1.17%  1.22% 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.46 

2.65 

2.45 

2.66 

2.70 

2.80 

No.  10  . 

4.86 

6.00 

4.86 

6.00 

6.45 

6.60 

Standard  (C)  No.  2,  Natural.... 

1.02% 

1.07% 

1.02% 

1.07% 

1.12% 

1.17% 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.36 

2.46 

2.36 

2.46 

2.60 

2.70 

No.  10  . . 

4.66 

4.80 

4.66 

4.80 

5.26 

5.40 

Sub-standard  No.  2,  Natural.... 

.97%  1.02% 

.97% 

1.02% 

1.07% 

1.12% 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.26 

2.36 

2.26 

2.36 

2.50 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

4.46 

4.60 

4.45 

4.60 

6.05 

6.20 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2,  Sweetened.... 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

1.26 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.60 

2.60 

2.50 

2.60 

2.76 

2.86 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

6.16 

6.00 

6.16 

5.60 

5.76 

Standard  (C)  No.  2,  Sweetened 

1.06 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.40 

2.60 

2.40 

2.50 

2.66 

2.76 

No.  10  . 

4.80 

4.96 

4.80 

4.96 

6.40 

6.66 

Sub-standard  No.  2,  Sweetened 

1.00 

1.06 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.30 

2.40 

2.30 

2.40 

2.66 

2.66 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

4.76 

4.60 

4.76 

6.20 

6.36 

CANNED  FISH 


OYSTERS  (MPR  328,  Amendment  1,  3-23-43) 


East  South  West  Coast 

Govt.  Other  Govt.  Other  Govt.  Other 

No.  1  Picnic,  7%  oz .  3.36  .  3.35  . 

No.  2,  14  oz .  6.26  .  6.26  . 


SALMON 


(MPR  265,  Amendment  2,  7-13-43) 


Per  Case 

1  lb. 
Tall 

1  lb. 
Flat 

%lb. 

Flat 

y4lb. 

Flat 

1  lb. 
Oval 

%lb. 

Flat 

%lb. 

Oval 

%  lb. 
Flat 

C.R. 

C.R. 

C.R. 

C.R. 

Alaska  Chinook . 

17.60 

10.00 

Red  . 

IK  on 

16.60 

10.00 

14  00 

11  60 

12.30 

8.00 

6.20 

Pink  . . 

.  8.00 

8.00 

5.60 

3.90 

7  60 

6.40 

IK  00 

16.00 

11.00 

Puget  Sound 

Sockeye  . 

.  18.00 

19.00 

11.40 

6.40 

COLUMBIA  RIVER 


16.00 

17.60  . 

.  lo.nn 

6.20 

13.00 

14.00  . 

.  R  nn 

4.80 

10.00 

11.00  . 

.  6.40  . 

11.80 

14.00  . 

.  8.00 

6.20 

Steelheads  . 

16.00 

17.60  . 

.  .  10.00  12.00 

6.20 

IS  40 

6.80 

7.60 

9.00  . 

.  K.OO  .  .  . 

SARDINES 

(MPR  184,  7-23-42) 

East 

Central 

West  Coast 

(Per  case  f.o.b.  Portland,  Me.) 

Govt. 

Other 

Govt. 

Other 

Govt. 

Other 

%  Oil,  Mustard,  Keyless, 

4.07 

4.47 

%  Tomato  Sauce,  Keyless, 

4.12 

4.62 

%  Oil,  Mustard  Key,  100  cans 

4.82 

6.22 

%  Tomato  Sauce,  Key,  100  cans 

4.87 

6.27 

%  Oil,  Mustard,  Key,  Carton, 

6.07 

6.47 

%  Tomato  Sauce,  Key,  Carton, 

6.12 

6.62 

%  Mustard,  Keyless,  48  cans.... 

4.07 

4.47 

%  Tomato,  Keyless,  48  cans . 

4.12 

4.62 

SHRIMP  (MPR  311,  2-2-43) 

East 

South 

West  Coast 

Wet 

Dry 

Wet 

Dry 

Wet 

Dry 

No.  1  Broken . 

2.46 

2.66 

Small  . 

2.70 

2.80 

Medium  . 

2.80 

2.90 

Large  . 

2.96 

3.06 

Jumbo  . 

3.06 

3.16 

Veined  Shrimp  add  60c  per  doz.  above  prices. 
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MAXIMUM  PRICES  FOR  CANNED  PEAS 

(MPR-30€,  Amendment  9,  July  6,  1943) 


Variety 

Sieve  Size 

Grade 

Region  I 
No.  2  Can 

No.  303  Glass  Jar 

No.  10 
Can 

Region  II 
No.  2  Can 

No.  303  Glass  Jar 

No.  10 
Can 

Region  III 
No.  2  Can 

No.  303  Glass  Jar 

No.  10 
Can 

Region  IV 
No.  2  Can 

No.  303  Glass  Jar 

No.  10 
Can 

Alaska 

No.  1 

A  or  Fancy 

1.676 

7.90 

1.66 

7.76 

1.626 

7.66 

1.56 

7.76 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.426 

7.16 

1.40 

7.00 

1.376 

6.90 

1.40 

7.00 

C  or  Std. 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.26 

6.26 

Alaska 

No.  2 

A  or  Fancy 

1.476 

7.40 

1.46 

7.25 

1.425 

7.16 

1.46 

7.26 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.326 

6.66 

1.30 

6.60 

1.276 

6.40 

1.30 

6.50 

C  or  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

6.76 

1.126 

6.66 

1.16 

6.76 

Alaska 

No.  3 

A  or  Fancy 

1.376 

6.90 

1.36 

6.76 

1.326 

6.66’ 

1.36 

6.76 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.226 

6.16 

1.20 

6.00 

1.176 

6.90 

1.20 

6.00 

C  or  Std. 

1.126 

6.66 

1.10 

6.60 

1.076 

6.40 

1.10 

5.60 

Alaska 

No.  4  and  up 

A  or  Fancy 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.25 

6.26 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

6.76 

1.126 

6.66 

1.16 

6.76 

C  or  Std. 

1.076 

6.40 

1.06 

6.26 

1.026 

6.16 

1.06 

6.26 

Alaska 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.26 

6.26 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

6.76 

1.126 

6.66 

1.16 

6.76 

C  or  Std. 

1.076 

6.40 

1.06 

6.26 

1.026 

6.16 

;  1.06 

6.26 

Sweet 

No.  1 

A  or  Fancy 

1.676 

7.90 

1.66 

7.76 

1.626 

7.66 

1.626 

7.66 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.426 

7.16 

1.40 

7.00 

1.376 

6.90 

1.376 

6.90 

C  or  Std. 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.225 

6.16 

Sweet 

No.  2 

A  or  Fancy 

1.676 

7.90 

1.66 

7.76 

1.626 

7.66 

1.626 

7.66 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.426 

7.16 

1.40 

7.00 

1.376 

6.90 

1.376 

6.90 

C  or  Std. 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.225 

6.16 

Sweet 

No.  3 

A  or  Fancy 

1.476 

7.40 

1.45 

7.26 

1.426 

7.16 

1.426 

7.16 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.326 

6.66 

1.30 

6.50 

1.276 

6.40 

1.276 

6.40 

C  or  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

6.76 

1.126 

6.66 

1.126 

5.66 

Sweet 

No.  4 

A  or  Fancy 

1.376 

6.90 

1.36 

6.76 

1.326 

6.66 

1.326 

6.66 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.226 

6.16 

1.20 

6.00 

1.176 

6.90 

1.176 

6.90 

C  or  Std. 

1.126 

6.66 

1.10 

6.60 

1.076 

6.40 

1.075 

5.40 

Sweet 

No.  5  and  up 

A  or  Fancy 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.226 

6.15 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

6.76 

1.126 

6.66 

1.126 

6.65 

C  or  Std. 

1.076 

6.40 

1.06 

6.26 

1.026 

6.16 

1.026 

6.16 

Sweet 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.426 

7.16 

1.40 

7.00 

1.376 

6.90 

1.376 

6.90 

B  or  Ebc.  Std. 

1.226 

6.16 

1.20 

6.00 

1.176 

6.90 

1.176 

6.90 

C  or  Std. 

1.126 

6.66 

1.10 

6.60 

1.076 

6.40 

1.076 

5.40 

Prince  of 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.476 

7.40 

1.46 

7.26 

1.426 

7.16 

1.425 

7.15 

Wales  & 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.226 

6.16 

1.20 

6.00 

1.176 

5.90 

1.176 

5.90 

Laxton 

C  or  Std. 

1.076 

6.40 

1.05 

6.26 

1.026 

6.16 

1.026 

5.16 

Note — Substandard  prices :  2s  or  303  Glass  Jars,  10c ;  lO’s,  60c,  per  dozen  less  than  maximum  prices  for  standard  grade. 

Region  I:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 

Region  II:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Region  III :  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico. 

Region  IV :  Oregon,  Washington,  California. 

MAXIMUM  PRICES  FOR  GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS 


(MPR-306,  Amendment  9,  July  6,  1943) 


Region  I 

Bush  Beans 

Region  II 

Bush  Beans 

Region  III 

Bush  Beans 

Region  IV 

Bush  Beans 

Region  V 

Bush  Beans 

.  Region  VI 

Pole  Beans 

Sieve  Size 

Grade 

No.  2  No.  2%  No.  10 

No.  2  No.  2^  No.  10 

No.  2  No.  2%  No.  10 

No.  2  No.  2V^  No.  10 

No.  2  No.  2V^  No.  10 

No.  2  No.  2%  No.  10 

Whole,  Regular  (Green  or  Wax)  (Tin) 


No.  1 

A  or  Fancy 

1.66 

2.226 

8.26 

1.80 

2.426 

9.00 

1.676 

2.260 

8.36 

1.726 

2.326 

8.60 

1.70 

2.300 

8.60 

1.80 

2.426 

9.00 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.56 

2.100 

7.76 

1.70 

2.300 

8.60 

1.676 

2.126 

7.86 

1.626 

2.200 

8.10 

1.60 

2.160 

8.00 

1.70 

2.300 

8.50 

C  or  Std. 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.60 

2.160 

8.00 

1.476 

2.000 

7.36 

1.626 

2.060 

7.60 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

1.60 

2.160 

8.00 

No.  2 

A  or  Fancy 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

1.66 

2.226 

8.26 

1.626 

2.060 

7.60 

1.676 

2.126 

7.86 

1.66 

2.100 

7.76 

1.66 

2.225 

8.26 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.66 

2.100 

7.76 

1.426 

1.926 

7.10 

1.476 

2.000 

7.36 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.65 

2.100 

7.76 

C  or  Std. 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.45 

1.960 

7.26 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.376 

1.860 

6.86 

1.86 

1.826 

6.76 

1.46 

1.960 

7.25 

No.  3 

A  or  Fancy 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.56 

2.100 

7.76 

1.425 

1.925 

7.10 

1.476 

2.000 

7.86 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.66 

2.100 

7.75 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.376 

1.850 

6.86 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.46 

1.950 

7.26 

C  or  Std. 

1.20 

1.625 

6.00 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.226 

1.650 

6.10 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.35 

1.825 

6.76 

No.  4 

A  or  Fancy 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.375 

1.860 

6.86 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.45 

1.960 

7.26 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

C  or  Std. 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.226 

1.650 

6.10 

1.276 

1.726 

6.86 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.36 

1.826 

6.75 

No.  .5  and  up 

A  or  Fancy 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.226 

1.650 

6.10 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.50 

C  or  Std. 

1.10 

1.476 

6.60 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.126 

1.600 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.25 

1.676 

6.26 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.86 

1.826 

6.76 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.276 

1.726 

6.35 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

C  or  Std. 

1.10 

1.476 

6.60 

1.26 

1.676 

6.25 

1.126 

1.600 

6.60 

1.175 

1.576 

6.86 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

Cut  (Green 

or  Wax)  (Tin) 

•Vo.  2 

A  or  Fancy 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.60 

2.160 

8.00 

1.476 

2.000 

7.36 

1.626 

2.060 

7.60 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

1.60 

2.160 

8.00 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

1.376 

1.860 

6.86 

1.425 

1.926 

7.10 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

C  or  Std. 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

.N( 

A  or  Fancy 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

1.376 

1.850 

6.85 

1.426 

1.926 

7.10 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.25 

1.676 

6.26 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.276 

1.726 

6.35 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

C  or  Std. 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.50 

■! 

A  or  Fancy 

1.26 

1.676 

6.25 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.276 

1.726 

6.35 

1.826 

1.800 

6.60 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.35 

1.826 

6.76 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

C  or  Std. 

1.16 

1.560 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.625 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

'■■■.  a  and  up 

A  or  Fancy 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.50 

B  or  Elx.  Std. 

1.10 

1.476 

6.60 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.126 

1.600 

5.60 

1.176 

1.676 

5.86 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.25 

1.676 

6.25 

C  or  Std. 

1.06 

1.426 

6.26 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.076 

1.460 

6.36 

1.126 

1.626 

6.60 

1.10 

1.476 

6.60 

1.20 

1.625 

6.00 

>■'  graded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

5.86 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.80 

1.760 

6.60 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.10 

1.476 

6.60 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.126 

1.600 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

C  or  Std. 

1.06 

1.426 

6.26 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.076 

1.460 

6.36 

1.126 

1.626 

6.60 

1.10 

1.476 

6.50 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

Region  I — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island. 

Region  II — New  York. 

Region  III — Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia.  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
'i  toama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Kentucky. 

Region  IV — Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan.  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

Region  V — Arizona,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Nevada  and  all  of  Idaho  except  Washington,  Payette,  Gem,  Canyon,  Ada  and 
Ofiiyhce  Counties. 

Region  VI — Washington,  Oregon,  California  and  Washington,  Payette,  Gem,  Canyon,  Ada  and  Omyhee  Counties  in  Idaho. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


There  is  many  a  firm  who  can  readily  use  your  unneeded 
equipment.  It’s  the  opportunity  for  you  to  turn  it  into  cash 
while  fulfilling  the  other  fellow’s  need.  Or  you  may  need  equip¬ 
ment  yourself,  or  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  rent  a  cannery,  or 
need  help,  or  a  job.  Whatever  your  needs,  you  will  get  good 
results  from  an  Ad.  on  this  “Wanted  and  For  Sale’’  page.  The 
rates,  per  insertion — Straight  reading,  no  display — one  to  three 
times  per  line  40c,  four  or  more  times  per  line  30c,  minimum 
charge  per  Ad.  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line, 
count  initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words.  Short  line  counts  as  a 
full  line.  Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name,  if  you  like. 
The  Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  160 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3,000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Copper  Cooking  Ket¬ 
tles;  Glass-lined  Tanks;  Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  Rebuilt 
and  guaranteed.  Prompt  delivery.  We  buy  and  sell  from  a  single 
item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20 
Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — One  Continuous  Current  Generator  C.  L.  C.  26, 
Form  B,  Speed  750,  Volts  126,  Full  Load  126.  This  Generator 
in  very  good  mechanical  shape.  Leon  C.  Bulow,  Bridgeville, 
Del. 


FOR  SALE — Two  medium  and  two  large  Chisholm-Ryder 
Model  B  Bean  Snippers,  A-1  condition,  $850.00  each,  f.  o.  b. 
factory.  Adv.  4347,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Shaker  Pea  Washers;  No.  2  Hansen  Pea  Filler; 
6"  and  9"  Spiral  Worms  11'  long.  No.  2  Reeves  Variable 
Speeder;  Nova  Stationary  Motor;  Hand-operated  Gallon  Fillers; 
2  Corn  Silkers;  Cob-remover  Reel;  200  gal.  Galvanized  Blend¬ 
ing  Tank,  etc.  Badger  Machine  Works,  Berlin,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Belt-driven  Peerless  Corn  Huskers;  1  Tuc 
Double  Corn  Cutter,  Model  D,  Serial  158;  I  Wooden  4-tray  Corn 
Silker  complete  with  fan;  1  large  Hydraulic  Cider  Press,  made 
by  Hydraulic  Press  Co.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio;  1  Electric-Driven 
Knapp  Labeling  Machine  set  on  No.  2  cans,  type  700,  serial 
2048-R.  Priced  right;  contact  us  at  once.  Belleview  Canning 
Co.,  Carlisle,  Pa.  Phone  60-R-22. 


FOR  SALE — 2  5-pocket  reconditioned  Ayars  Universal 
Fillers.  Adv.  4353,  The  Canning  Trade. 


CONVERTING  TO  BOTTLES?— Rebuilt  World  and  Liquid 
semi  and  full  Automatic  Labelers,  Ermold  6-wide  Multiple  Au¬ 
tomatic  Labeler;  C.  C.  &  S.  and  Adriance  Crowners;  U.  S.  Elgin 
and  Ayars  Fillers;  Several  large  Bottle  Pasteurizers  and  Wash¬ 
ers;  also  large  stock  other  used  and  rebuilt  canners  equipment. 
Charles  S.  Jacobowitz  Co.,  3080  Main  St.,  Buffalo-14,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY — Retorts;  Stainless  Steel,  Monel, 
Copper  or  Aluminum  Kettles  and  Vacuum  Pans;  Labeling  Ma¬ 
chines;  Packaging  Equipment;  Filter  Presses.  Adv.  4350,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Used  Canning  Machinery.  Send  us  a  list  of  your 
surplus  stock,  advising  makers’  name,  age,  general  condition  and 
lowest  cash  price.  Write  for  our  new  catalogue.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


WANTED — Large  A  C  Case  Emulsifier,  complete  with  motor.  q 
State  condition  and  price.  Helwig  &  Leitch,  Inc.,  101  North  y 
Haven  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  | 


WANTED — 6  pairs  of  Coons  Apple  Parers.  Gerber  Products 
Co.,  Fremont,  Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS  | 

WIRE  US  quotations  on  any  type  Fruits  or  Berries  that  can  g 
be  u''3d  by  the  Preserving  Trade  either  Fresh  or  Frozen,  loaded  p 
in  bulk  or  crates  on  Fresh  or  in  any  size  container  in  Frozen  S 
or  in  Sulphur.  Only  interested  carlots.  Also  interested  in  good 
second-hand  Cooperage  ready  to  use  for  frozen  fruit.  Tenser  &  *1 

Phipps,  Grant  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Phone  Grant  0768.  i 

_ HELP  WANTED _  | 

WANTED — Superintendent.  Well  established  food  plant  I 
affords  excellent  opportunities  for  aggressive  man  with  knowl-  i 
edge  of  fruit  packing.  Permanent  position,  excellent  salary,  i 
State  ag:e,  draft  status,  experience  in  detail  first  letter.  Adv.  ? 
4348,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Maintenance  Foreman,  with  detailed  experience  L 
on  fruit  canning  equipment.  Eastern  food  manufacturer  offers  I 
permanent  position  with  wonderful  salary  opportunities.  In  1 
first  letter  give  age,  list  of  previous  employers,  draft  status.  P 
Adv.  4349,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — A  Southern  Canner  of  Poultry,  Meats  and  kin¬ 
dred  products  wants  an  experienced  Superintendent.  Real  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  Adv.  4362,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Man  with  engineering  ability,  capable  of  super¬ 
vising  the  planning  and  setting  up  of  processing  lines  and  their 
maintenance.  (6  men  and  work  shop.)  Permanent  position  with  ^ 
new  company  in  quick  freezing  of  vegetables.  Give  complete  i 
details.  Adv.  4366,  The  Canning  Trade.  t 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  | 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Plant  Manager,  Production  Man-  G 
ager  or  Superintendent  in  full  charge  of  large  plant  or  plants. 

26  years  continuous  experience  in  active  operation  and  plant 
management,  canning  all  types  fruits  and  vegetables.  No  plant 
too  large.  Knowledge  frozen  foods.  Interested  only  in  responsible 
position  with  future.  Now  employed  but  not  at  highest  skill. 
Salary  expected  $400  month.  A-1  reference.  Adv.  4361,  The 
Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


WHY  HE  WAS  REFUSED 

A  man  who  had  been  living  a  life  that  was,  to  put  it  mildly, 
a  little  irregular,  wanted  to  have  his  life  insured,  and  applied 
to  a  friend,  an  agent  for  a  prominent  company,  for  a  policy. 
The  agent  sent  the  company’s  physician  to  examine  the  appli¬ 
cant,  and  that  was  the  last  he  heard  of  it  for  a  time. 

Meeting  his  friend  on  the  street,  he  said,  “Say,  George,  how 
about  that  life  insurance  of  mine?  Don’t  I  get  it?’’ 

“Well,”  said  the  agent,  “you  know,  in  our  company  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  physician,  after  he  examines  a  man,  to  take  a 
chart  of  the  human  body,  and  he  punches  a  hole  in  it  wherever 
he  finds  anything  wrong.” 

“Oh,  is  that  so,  George?  Did  the  doctor  do  that  in  my  case?” 

“He  sure  did;  and  he  took  the  chart  home  and  put  it  on  his 
player-piano,  and  it  played  ‘Nearer  My  God  to  Thee!’” 

WELL  VERSED 

On  his  tour  of  the  district,  a  school  inspector  came  before  a 
class  of  girls.  He  wrote  upon  the  blackboard,  “LXXXX.”  Then, 
peering  over  the  rims  of  his  spectacles  at  a  good  looking  girl  in 
the  front  row,  he  said: 

“I’d  like  you  to  tell  me  what  that  means?” 

“Love  and  kisses,”  the  girl  replied. 

FROM  THE  BACK  SEAT 

“Have  you  ever  driven  a  car?”  the  lady  applicant  for  a  license 
was  asked. 

“One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  miles,”  put  in  her  hus¬ 
band,  “and  never  had  her  hand  on  the  wheel.” 

RANK  POISON 

The  professor  was  conducting  a  class  in  science. 

“Now,  Smith,”  he  said,  “name  me  a  poisonous  substance.” 

Will  Smith  thought  deeply: 

“Aviation,”  he  replied  after  awhile. 

The  class  tittered  with  amusement  and  the  professor  looked 
sternly  at  the  boy. 

“Explain  yourself.  Smith,”  he  answered. 

“One  drop  will  kill,  sir,”  responded  Will. 

STRAIGHTENING  MATTERS 

“What  makes  you  order  ice  cream  for  the  first  course  and 
soup  for  the  last?” 

“Well,  my  stomach  is  upset,  so  I  eat  my  meals  backwards.” 

PAGE  MARQUIS  OF  QUEENSBERRY 


PREPARE  FOR  HARVEST  ROW! 


Take  no  chances 

USE  THE  BEST 

prices  submitted  upon  request 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

New  Perfection  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Universal  Tomato  and  String  Bean  Filler 
High  Speed  Syruper  and  Juice  Filler 
Plunger  Filler  for  Liquids  and  Soups 
Niagara  Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Corn  Shaker  -  Etc. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


“I  disapprove  of  all  brutal  sports,  prize-fighting,  angling — ” 

“'lood  heavens!  How  can  you  name  those  two  sports  in  the 
'i'.me  breath?” 

“Why  not?  Isn’t  it  the  object  of  both  pugilist  and  angler  to 
land  a  hook  in  the  jaw?” 

BETWEEN  DEVIL  AND  DEEP  SEA 

“I  hear  you  are  going  to  marry  that  old  Mr.  Gayboy.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  decided  to  accept  him.” 

“You’re  making  a  mistake,  my  dear.  He’ll  lead  a  double 
tife.” 

“Well,  if  I  don’t  marry  him  I’ll  lead  a  single  life,  and  that 
in  worse.” 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 


INCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 

BEDFORD  VIRGINIA 
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Wherever  our  American 
boys  are  fighting, — these  de¬ 
pendable  processing  kettles 
are  doing  a  swell  job  day  in 
and  day  out — throughout  the 
world.  Stainless,  corrosion 
resistant — easy  to  clean.  Do 
you  have  the  latest  Lee  cata¬ 
log  in  your  reference  files.’ 

LEE  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 

41 9  Pine  Street  *  Philipsburg,  Penna. 


Plain. 

Varnished.  . 

Embossed. 


Simpson  &  doeller 

CO. 

aALTIMORE.MD. 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking 
Jersey  Package  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 
Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopestovm,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopestown,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

Nolan  Machinery  Corp.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Company,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Standard  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung  Lithograph  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SALT 

Diamond  Crystal  Salt  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT 

United  States  Rubber  Company,  New  York  City 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING 

Douglas-Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition,  revised  1936. 

The  Industry's  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND  BUYERS 

Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


!,  All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  .  . 

I  All  the  newest  and  latest  products 

!  •  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  • 

'll  Soups  •  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments 
ji  •  Juices  •  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked) 
•  Dog  Foods  and  Specialties  in  minute  de- 
''  tail,  with  full  instructions  from  the  growing 
through  to  the  warehouse. 


|li 


I 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority  f 

BALTIMORE,  20  South  Gay  Street,  MARYLAND 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times, 
temperatures  and  RIGHT  procedure  .  .  . 
by  Distributors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  .  .  . 
by  Home  Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject 
of  food  preservation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers 
.  .  .  or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Caned>le”. 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

—a  famous  processor. 
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WOODRUFF  BREEDING  AND  TRIAL  GROUNDS  generation  vines  at  our  extensive  Sacramento 
FOR  PEAS  AT  SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA  Trials,  where  we  conduct  an  important  part  of  our 
3|c  3|c  pea  breeding  experiments ...  F.  H.  Woodruff  and 

Here  you  see  some  of  the  work  standing  behind  your  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sacra- 

seed  peas.  This  is  a  1943  view  of  first  and  second  mento,  Calif.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mercedes,  Texas 


WOODRUFF  SEED 


